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ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. 
Director—Sir Roderick Impey Murchisoa, D.C.L. M.A. F.B.S., &c. 

During the Session 1856-57. which will commence on the Ist of 
Ockiber’ the following oon RSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIO will be given :— 

1 meet ry. Be A. oo tend LL.D. F.B.8., &. 

2 M me By John Percy, M.D. F.R.S. 

2 Natural istory. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.8. 

. ining. }. By Weriagion W. Smyth, M.A. 

By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.8. 
7 Applied Mechanics. By Fi Robert Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
@& Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F.R.S. 


Instruction in Mechani 





1 Drawing, by Mr. Binns, 
The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) 
is rd for two years, in one payment, or two annual payments 


Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the labo- 
ratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, ata 
fee of 10L for the term of three months, The same fee is charged 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. wien. 

Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at 2., 31. and 4l. 

each, Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company's Ser- 
par hating Acting Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at 

harges. 

Certifi sated Schoolmasters, peot -Teachers, ont a engaged 
in education, are admitted to the lectures at 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two “Exhibitions, and 
others have also been established. 
Ti prospectus and ig per ay apply at the Museum of Prac- 
108, TERIA ae, OT NHAM RERKS, Reeistrar. 


ST: BARTHOLOME W's i HOSPITAL and 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on OCTOBER Ist, 
bd an 1 -yaremeaatae Address by Mr. M‘WHINNIE, at Seven 


LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. nme and Dr. Baly. 
Rurgery—Mr. Lawren 
Poyeiloey p Pherae Skey. 
ysiology and Morbid Asatomy—ir. Paget. 
mistry—Dr. Stenhouse, 
Sapetetbetense of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr. Savory. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1857, commencing MAY 1. 
Dr. F. Farre. 


Black. 










Dr. 
eet yak keg The Hospital contains 650 beds,and relief is 
afforded to more than 90,000 patients annually. The In-patients 
are visited daily by the Fageletene and Surgeons, and Clinical 
are delivered weekly—On the Medical Cases, by Dr. Bur- 
rows and Pr. Farre; on the Surgical Cases, by Mr. Da Lawrence, Mr. 
ey. Mr. Llovd, and Mr. Skey : on Diseases of Women, by Dr. 

est. The Out-patients are attended daily by the Assistant-Phy- 

cians and Assistant-Surgeons. 


Collegiate Esta 
pital wae subject to the rules of the collegiate system, established 
Under the he ga & Cy Treasurer and a Committee of Governors 

the Teachers and other Gentlemen con- 
pected wi the Hospital also receive Students to reside with 


p> OR Zrvinas, —At the end of the Winter Session. 
Resmiastion will oper) for two Scholarships of the value of 
451, for a The ination of the Classes for Prizes and 
Gertificates 0 of Merit will take place at the same time. 

Further information _may be obtained from Mr. Pacer, Mr. 
Ho.pey, or any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers, 
or at the Anatomical Museum or Library. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—Now Exhibiting, in the Aisle of the Central 
——— ol the Italian Court, 
Mr. W, 0. yo LIAMeS TRACINGS from the original Fres- 
ones, by GIOTTO, at Padua, 
Also, an entire set of ne E zac. SIMILES of ANCIENT IVORY 
CARVINGS, published by the Society. 
Priced Catal ogues of the Fac-similes, and * Descriptive Notices’ 
of the Society’s Collections, with a Prospectus annexed, may 
obtained in the News Room, Crystal Palace. 


Office of the Arundel Society, J OHN NORTON, 
24, Old Bond-street. Secretary. 











RYSTAL PALACE.—The THIRD GRAND 
FRUIT and FLOWER SHOW of the peste Soocen } soa 
be held on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and F RIDAY, Sep- 
tember 10th, 11th, and 12th. On Wednesday, ——— aor. the 
will be opened at 12: admission 5e..’ chil 6d.—On 
ursday and Friday, Se Pt lith — 12th, the deage will be open ed 
st 10; ch 6d. —' 
oval a will be ttendance, in addi- 


- The = of the Coldstream 
tion to the Band of the Com 
G. GROVE, Secretary. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—THE LIBRARY, 

which compaiess numerous Works illustrative of the Fine 
ond oer varied Collections contained in the Crystal Palace 

aswell as work st f peneral and high-class Literature, including the 

jost recent P cations, may be now consulted in th in 

Room. by means vot & complete Catalogue. The ., an 
gupeemen if New peeks are displayed in the Room, and the 

Publis ers. Catal ogues lie on t es. 

_ The Reading Room is jevpplied with all the leading London and 
Reviews, and other Periodicals. 


E PROPRIETRESS of a First-rate LaprEs’ 
INSTITUTION at BERLIN has mad le arrangements for 

the reception of BRITISH BOARDERS ; and it is her definite 
Ghject to open to t! those of ‘social i and 
pt the highest ase litera and artistic ic development which Berlin pre- 
and asthe centre 

of 0 ho on Protestant culture —Terms from 601. to 752. per 
ye ot partica address to E. D. 45, care of 
f ~-% Williams & Norgate, i. Henrietea-street, Covent-garden, 





5 papers, 











lishment — Students can reside within the Hos- oth 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY of MEDICINE.—Session 1856-7. 
The pa ca will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 
lst. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Prof. PAR KES, M.D., 
at Three p.m., “On Self-Training by the Medical Student. 


Pay in the order in which Lectures are delivered during the 
WINTER TERM. 

Sharpey, M.D. F-R.8. 

Grant, M.D, F.R.S. 








M.B. 
will be directed in their studies 
Prof. Ellisand Mr. David B. Reid, 


SUMMER TERM. 
-R.8. 


M.D. F.RS. 

F.R.B. 
T. W. Jones, F.R.S. 
Téacher, Dr. G. Harley. 


Analytical Chemistry—Prof. Williamson, throughout the Session 
Li id German poo =o Natural Philosoph: uy. Gee Geo- 





CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 
the year. 
Dr. Garrod, Dr. Jenner. 





Quain, F.R.S. 
Thompson. 


of Di 
on the Physical Phenomena and Diagn: 
consisting of a limited number, and Toecting at separa 


ane Clinical Lectures, specially by Mr. Ganka | hy by Mr. 


Lectures on Ophthalmic oun. by Mr. Wharton Jones. 

Paes Tnstraction in the of pica of B and other 
ratus, r. Mars 

Bureictical Pharmacy—Pupils are instructed in the Hospital 


tal. 








| 2 1ses may be 





d at the Office of the College. 
4 thi nd in “ine fe “y of te Collene there sco 
i m ; and in the =% o 
By 4 rties unoonnected with the College who receive 
boardera into their families, _ these are several m 
gentlemen. The register will afford information as to terms and 
er 


WM. JENNER. Dean of the Faculty. 
A 1 ee C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
ugus! 


The otal to the sage gh of ihe Faculty of Arts will com- 
menee on Tuesday, the J4th of O 
The Junior School will open on Tuesday, the 23rd of Septemb 


[ yx NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-squarg, 

LONDON. she y Institution will RE-OPEN in OCTOBER 
NEXT, under the gaperinns crt ee of Ge Principal, Dr. WM. B. 
CARPENTER F.R. rar of the University of 








» Registra 
Yond ion for the eee a Bivdente at University College di 
the Academical 
Information he arrangements of the Hall, Terms of 


heat ~ ko. may ay ctuainea on application to the Principal, at 
e Hal 
Augus CHARLES J. MURCH, Hon. Secretary. 


t, 1856. 
ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, 1856-57. 

The next Pb ing bog will COMMENCE on WED- 
NES when the INTRODUCTORY LEC- 
TURE wiil te ~~ EF, by by Professor BENTLEY, at 3 p.u. 

Perpetual Fee, qualifying for the Examinations at the London 
University, Royal Col of Surgeons, and A —— ies’ Hall, 
84 Guineas, payable in two instalments of 42 Guin ae aie at the 
commencement of the tw jo Bessions of of ati tendance. 

Perpetual Fee => the Lectures — 

uate can make special entries to Lectures or Hospital 


Prparther a and 
Mr. Warp, (Hon. Secretary), 
the College. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
SURGEONS’ HALL, 1856-7. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, NOV. 

or Bk 2 \e pees, St when the Introductory Address will be delivered 


RDNER 
Bey emg of Lectu &o. a to the Secretary, 
Medical 1, Surgeons" ores, Pee, Edinburg ond . “i 


FvucaTionaL IN STITUTE for the SONS 
of GENTLEMEN, 25, Somerset-street, Portman-square, 

under influential Patronage, and conducted. by fessors of 

Ability and Experience. ‘erm begins Sep’ 4 15.—For Pro- 

anus apply to the Director of the the Tustitute ; ; or at Booth’s 
Library, Polytechnic, Regent-street. 


ESTBOURNE COLLEGE, Bayswater- 
ROAD.—A SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
under the Patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishops of London, Winchester, and Lincoln, 
Principal and Head Master—The Rev. C. MACKENZIE, A.M. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE 18th SEPTEMBER. 
The Head Master and several of the Assistant Masters are 
gt oa infor tion f ‘ded lication. 
and every information forwarded on a) \. 
MACKENZIE, A.M. "Principal 








anges can be had on application 
1, Broad-street-buildings ; or at 

















N° OTIOE. ~The MUSEUM of PRACTICAL 
LOGY, Jermyn-street, will be RE-OPENED on WED- 
WESDAY. thet Wut instante The Public are admitted (ee) every 


RA MMAR SCHOOL, SYDNEY. — The 
Legialatu: South Wales, having 
fox —~ a Grammar soe Sore in the | thts tot Sydney. ere applied to 








e880! 
3 . M.A. rsity of 
obit Charles Nicholson, Provost of the tt Sydney i 
a Committee for the selection of a HEAD MAST Eh a 
MATHEMATICAL p EASTER, and TWO ASSISTANT 
TERS for that Insti 
_lperuaiin asto og Qtien to be performed, and tee conditions 
which -the a) tments are to be mame, ote, ‘e eninel 
at Univesity Collese, London, in ‘Sowsraaean of Ghaties 
Atkinson, Esq., to whom = ll car oF before accompanied ett: 
monials, must be forwarded, on or Monet he hot of 
Ones next. RLES NICHOLSON. 
King-street, St. James's, Sept. one 


St MARY’S HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary'e 


road, Canonbury, , Islington. a mectin 
for Ladies, on the pri principles of Queen's College,—' 
will re-open Thursday, the 18th of Sep 


Lecture vel e Evening, 
the Cention requisite in the eas and use of Faowieaen 
4 ~ Ati to A siediteeax .A. F.R.8., Rector of St. yo _ ad 
rofa Reading Book on new princ 
Adm sion to the I Lecture free upon card Prespes: 


presenting a — 
t ith e informati abe obtained at the Co) 
baci ery ea: ™s NORTHCROFT, I Principal. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square. — Mrs. WAGHORN, wh 











resided many 
ears abroad, res respestfaliy in invites the Senses e of the Nobility, 
Gentry. and Princi: Schools to her ister 0! and 
Fore’ Oe ES, TEACHERS, MPANI 8. LA 
On ROFESSORS. Sch 


ool Pro 
Ppl reduced in Rogand, ance an Germany. Me a 


IDUCATION in BRUSSELS. — FRENCH 

and GERMAN PROTESTANT SCHOOL, for the Educa- 

tion of Young Gen 
Conducted by M. G. ACKER, Rue des Sols, 23. 

All ie coment of a cheerful and friendly home are combined 
with th regular oo in eve: pcos . 
a good solid Education. Terms, 50. pe 
See bse Joma ioc anon Mato 
of the ol ‘own C. e 
Kent; b Eoq. Kingston, Surrey. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Oxon, 
RECEIVES into ue House a LIMITED NUMBER of 
YOUNG Lg ee to prepare for the Public Schools and 
Oxford and bridge ‘Universities. There is at present a 
Pa! for 0! ONE. Terms moderate—Apply to Rev. W., Mr. 
Law’s, 131, Fleet-street. 


DUCATION i in GERMANY.—M.z.T. Sotty, 
on a Englih Literature at the omy of aaa 
RECEIVES as 


ERS one or yt 
whose Parents m ay wish them to attend the Cage at he al: 
versity or Public fe Schools. Terms One H dass Gok pel) 
num.—For references and 
Mr. Souty, Leipziger Strasse, 1! 
SLE of WIGHT.—A Literary G Gentleman, re- 
Bw four miles from Ry piebly and 
Ei Heron 3 Tuition RECEIVES FIVE PU LS, 
Tole 18, 80 to 100 Guineas. eT Jays 


imate of home, 
—- of individual ttention not attal attainable in lenge er cstablish- 
ents.— Address X., Post-office, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


PESTALOZZIAN SOHOOL, WORKSOP, 
OTTS. Founded in 

In this Establishment the arrangements is superior order, 

and Yo ous Con Gentlemen are carefully educated and prepared for the 

a es and Military Colleges, Mercantile and Engineering 


PuThere are ten Resident Masters—five Eagle ond five Foreign 
gentlemen. French and German are spoken during the time of 
recreation, and the Pupils enor the Seaetiaee oof first-rate 
— ai tein inel Cl and Modern len. 

e UuTse 0! Dstruction in 
athe a Mie 2a 























M matics, eve and te 
ive — 
Geography. History, and nd Blogeaphs, piv cu fa Baglal 
A, emb: iz z Ohem 


. Geology, Anshowy, 


Philosophy, pe and the Use of =. Globes it 





ings —Gymnastics and the M 
All the above Branches oye Seueht wel 
There are Collections of Minerals Pan 
Specimens to ill the 
Phe Rokool i sins mont oo situati rere for exercise 
6 in a m on ; 
, soteeation there 5 Playgrounds and a covered 
Tne tex wn of ssaneoniieiieaemmeaminimaataiin. 
and the splendid Parks —_ — have a wide celebrity. 
ins on Septem’ 4 
Prospect! uses and fu particulars be obtained from the 
priveipal, at the School. aa ss 


D*®. ALTSCHUL, Examiner, 
ihe oEKM AR PReNCH ana 1PALLAR 


2 a in his ve RIVATE LE LESS80} 
OLD BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 










3 = 
p 


GUAGES. in the same Lesson, o: 
their terms, at their or at Dr ‘ALTE 
5 OLD BOND-STREET, PICCADILL 
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ADIES’ COLLEGE, THE WOODLANDS, 
UNION-ROAD, CLAPHAM RISE. 

The Session will commence on Monday, September 15th, when 
the Classes will be formed foy French, German, Italian, History, 
Alestae, mathematics, English Literature, Drawing, Singing, 
M 

on a October 6th, Dr. Lankester will commence a Course 

of Lectures on the sees | History of the Human Race. 

On Thursday, October 9th, Dr. Letheby will deliver a Lecture 
on the Importance of Chemistry as a Branch of General Educa- 
tion, being introductory to a Course on the Elementary Principles 
oft Chemistry. 

Fourteen Young Ladies are received as Boarders. 


AVIGATION SCHOOL, w under the direction 

of the BOARD OF TRADE. —eparate Classes for Masters 

and Matesin the Merchant Service at 6s. per week, and for Seamen 

at 6d, per week, meet daily at the Sailors’ Home, Wells- street, 

London Docks. Apprentices admitted free.—Application to be 
made at the Sailers’ Home. 


RAVELLING or RESIDENT MEDICAL 
ATTENDANT.—A Gentleman who has been much on the 
Continent (one winter in Italy with an English Nobleman), 
es fora KE-ENGAGEMENT. He is in his 35th year, highly 
educated, speaks French fluently, and can give unexceptionable 
references as to character, ability and experience.—Address Zeta, 


. 








ELGIAN FREE-TRADE CONGRESS for 
INTERNATIONAL CUSTOMS’ REFORM.—MEETING 
at BRUSSELS, SEPTEMBER 22, 23, 24. Copies of Rules of 
Organization, &e. forwarded, and ai information afforded, on ap- 
plication to the London Offices of the C ongress,— 
9, NEW PALACE-YARD, WESTMINSTER. 


AUTHORS. — The Publishers of an esta- 
blished Magazine will be glad to receive A TALE, to be 
published in Monthly continuation; also POPULAR ARTI- 
CLES. If up to the mark a suitable return will be made.—Address 
MS., 12, Leith-street, Edinburgh. 


USICAL LIBRARY.—Subscription to the 


Universal Circulating Musical Library, Two Guineas per 
Annum. Subscribers annually presented with one guinea’s worth 
of Music.—* Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its con- 
tents.”—Daily News. “ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 

—Musical Times. “ We desire to witness the success of an esta- 
pamens such as this."—Observer. Prospectus on application to 

Scueurmann & Co., Importers of Foreign Music and Pub- 
Haters, 86, Newgate-street. 


*y* The Catalogue is so arranged and classified as to render it 
most desirable for every lover of music. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR-PARK, near Farn- 
ham, Surrey, three miles from the Camp at Al Jershott,and 
formerly the residence of Sir William Temple and Dean Swift. 
Physician, E. W. LANE, A.M. M.D, Edin. Dr. Lane may be 
CONSULTED in London, at 61, Conduite street, Regent-street, 
every TUESDAY, between half-past 12 and 2. 


MICROSCOPISTS, DIRECTORS of MU- 

SEUMS, and NATURAL IsTS —A Gentleman (aged 2%), 
who has devoted much of his time to the study of Natural ae 
tory and the Microscope, is anxiousfor an ENGAGEMENT 
SECRETARY, or ASSIS TANT in any capacity where he call 
make himself ‘actively useful. Unexceptionable reference as to 
sniiitien, &c.— Address Z.L. Y., Post Office, Small Heath, Birming- 

m. 











HE ADVERTISER is desirous of obtaining 
an APPOINTMENT as STEWARD, SECRETARY, or other 
office of responsibility, in which integri habits of order and 






arrangement, tact in business, and acquai tance with some of the 
natural sciences, may be appreciated.—Address, B.B., Post-office, 
Surrey. 








HE ADVERTISER wishes to obtain the 

co-operation of a Capitalist, havi ring about 2.0002, at command, 

to JOIN HIM in the PUBLISHING BUSINESS, in which he 

has acquired much experience.—Address M. M., care of J. D. 
Iiderton, Esq. Solicitor, 12, Fenchurch-street, Londo D. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER’S READER and 
WRITER for the PRESS, capable of revising MSS. and 
printed matter, and of su erintending the Printing and Publica- 
tion of a Book, Periodical, or | Romanener, isin WANT OF AN 
—- —D. H. A, River-terrace North, City-road, 





AX ARCHITECT, in good Practice, has a 

VACANCY in his Office for a well-educs ated Youth as 
PUPIL. Premium 250 Guineas.—Address (post paid) B. R., Mr. 
Houghton, Artist Stationer, Poultry, City, 


Ww* ANTED, a respectable and well-educated 
YOUTH as anARTICLED PUPIL and Assistant ina 
Profession affording unequalled opportunities for th tainment 
fay hp ey knowledge of British Marine Zoology and Botany, 
the use of the Microscope.—Apply personally or by letter. 
W. Aurorp Lioyp, Aquarium W arehouse, 19 and 20, Portland- 
road, Regent's Park, 1 London. 


\ R. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 

terrace, now of 37, W YNDH: AM-STREET, Bry ouston- 
equates acquaints his friends that he continuesto INSTRUCT 
CLERICAL and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, tomee tC lasses 
in Families and Schools for English generally, and to engage for 
Public Readings and Lectures, 

















ONVERSAZIONE.—To SECRET! ARIES.— 
The Advertiser has a very interesting OPTICAL INVEN- 
LON, which he would be happy to exhibit at any Conver: ne 
or numerously-attended Soirée, in Town or Country. The Ex- 
hibition would in all cases be FREE, as the Advertiser wishes 
to make the invention generally known. Secretaries and others 
wishing to secure the Exhibition for their Meetings, = requested 
to sen articulars to I’. H. C., 13, Bayham-place, King-street, 
Camden ‘Towa. 


MESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Forercn 
AGENTS, and AGENTS tothe ROYAL AC A DEMY,7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &e. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, 28, Rue Croix de Petits 
(establi: po upwards of fifty years), Packer and Custom-House 
Agent to rench Court and to the Musée Royal, 














UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1856. 
The SESSION will be PUBLICLY OPENED on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 3, at Two o'clock p.m.. when an ADDRESS to the 


Students will be delivered by the Very Reverend JOHN LEE, 
D.D, Principal. 


The CLASSES for the different Branches of STUDY will be 
Opened as follows :— 
L LITERATURE and PHILOSOPHY. 


Classes. Days aot See of Professors. 
uesday, Nov. 4,} 
12and 2 o'clock | 

uesday, Nov. 4, } 
9 o'clock (half- | 


; T 
Junior Humanity ....{ Prof, Pillans, 42, Inver: 
1 


Senior Humanity .. A" “Tow. 


past 8) 
Tuesday, Nov. 4, } 
10 and 1 o’clock | 

Tuesday, <4 ov. 4, { 
11 o’clock a 
Tuesday, Nov. 4,| 
2 o’clock 


First Greek .......... 
Second Greek.......... 


Third Greek .......... 
uesday, Nov. 4, 


First Mathematical . {7% o'clock 


£ Taseday. N Nov.4, | Prof. Kelland, 20, Cla- 


Second Mathematical j rendon-crescent. 


Third Mathematical . 4% Monday, Nor, 17, | 
Logic and Metaphysics{ Tuesday. ‘Nov. 4,1 Prof, Fraser, College. 
Moral Philosophy . sf “ae *} 4, 1 Prof. Macdougall, 6, 


"clock Clarendon-crescent. 
Philosophy . Shir Kor. 4, 1 Prof. younaa, 3, Park- 


Past madiia, 43,Castle- 


Natural 


Rhetoric and mame tet Tuesday. Nov. ll, Prof ( 16, Great 

Lettres ock , Stua rt-street. Hill 
Practical Astronomy. Lf Taeaday or 11, YF ro Smith, 4, i 
Agriculture .... Thess. Nov. 13, ) Prof. ~—_ n Wilson, 


40’ olleg 
Universal History .. vf ie non 11, BD hg he Tnnes, 15, Inver- 


Theory of Music .. A oe a ovck yx “= Donaldson, 
Pr ~ G, Wilson, = 
Tuesday, Nov. 4, - Cotta: 
7 la . ge East, Whi 
{ 11 o’clock house Loan. 


Technology.......... 


II. THEOLOGY. 


Hebrew, Junior Class f Teen ‘ll, ) Rey. D. Liston, Elm 
Advanced Class, He- § Tuesday,Nov.11, Cottage West, vod 
brew and Syriac 10 o'clock house Loan. 

Divinity . ore nov: 11, *} Prineipal Lee, College. 

Divinity and ‘Gust Tuesday, Nov. 11, } Rew. James Robertson, 
His o'clock D.D. 25, Ainslie-place. 

Biblical Criticism and Tuesday. Nov.1l, 4 Rev. Robert Lee, D.D. 
Biblical Antiquities 1 o’cloc. 24, George-square. 

Ill. LAW. 
Medical Jurisprudence § Monday, Dec. 1, ) Dr. —_. 13, Glouces- 





(for Students of Law)t _ 2 o’clock ter- 
Civil Law Wed. Nov. 12, — cm Swinton, Col- 
rn aa 3 o'clock ge. 
Law of Scotland ...... { ber ye gli 2,4 Prof. ‘More, 20, Great 
; Tuesday,N: ov.11, Prof. M. Bell, 16, St. 
Conveyancing ........ 4 o'clock Andrew-square. 
IV. MBDICINE. 


Dietetics, Materia Me- Tuesday, Nov. 4, } Dr. Christison, 40, Mo- 


dica, and Pharmacy r o’eloe! 3 Bs ae 
- uesday, } ov. 4, r. regory, 114, 
ChemnsNEy 2. ccccesases ne oreloe prt ten > ot 
Su . uesday, Nov. 4, ) Prof. Miller, 51, Queen- 
IIR cccaesasacsacce a0 aia 
Institutes of Medicine ei o* Nov. 4, ee r. Bennett, 1, Glen- 


Midwifery and Diseases ¢ Tuesday, Roves -\Dr,sin eres 52, Queen- 
of Women &Children? 11 o’clock 

Clinical Surgery (Mon-¢ Thurs. Nov. 6, Prof ,™= 2, Rutland- 
day and Thursday) 12 o’clock 


Clinical Medicine Friday, Nov. ad a Christison and 
(Tuesday and F riday)} 1 12 o’clock 
pt eee Tuesday, J Nov. 4, “Prot. << l College. 


1: Tyeeeay, "ail 4, \ Dr. Henderson, 61, Nor- 

General Pathology .. {73 "} x thumberland-street. 

Natural History ...... f Tussi. Nor 4, yi pes Allman, 3, Hope 

Teeny. Nov.4,. Dr. ide. 4, Rut- 
5 


>ractice Physi 
Practice of Physic ....} “9°34 nok land-street. 


ROYAL INFIRMARY, at Noon, daily. 
Pr: ngnteas. Anatomy, under the superintendence of Professor 
s00agsir. 
PracticaL CHEMISTRY, under the superintendence of Dr. Gregory. 
ANALYTICAL CuEMisTRY, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Gregory. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 
sane PROFESSOR OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES proposes, durin the 
on, to attend in the College, with the view of giving Instru 
tions in HINDUSTANI, ARABIC, &. For partloulara apply t 
Mr. SMALL, at the Library. 


During the SUMMER SESSION, LECTURES will be given on 
the following Branches of E ducation :— 
Botany—by Dr. Balfour. 
Histology—by Dr. Bennett. 
Medical Jurisprudence—by Dr. Traill. 
Theory of Music—by Professor Donaldson. 
Military Surgery. 
Clinical Medicine. 
Clinica] Surgery—by Professor Syme. 
Comparative Anatomy— by Professor Goodsir. 
Anatomical Demonstrations—by Professor Goodsir. 
Practical Seapine and Pharmacy. 
Practical Anato 
Natural Hisiosy—bs Professor Allman. 


MartnicuLation.—Every Student in the Faculties of Arts, Law, 
and Medicine, before be ay omy yen any Professor, must produce 
a Matriculation Ticket for the ensuing Session. Tickets will be 
issued at the Matriculation Office in the College, every lawful day, 
from 10 till 4 o’clock. Enrolment in the General Album is the 
only legal Record of attendance in the University, except in the 
case of Students of ebicrais! » who are required to enrol at the The- 
ological Library Danes applying for Tickets from Professors in the 


Faculty of Theo 
LIBRARY. tee ibrary will be open, for the purpose stevia 
out Books to Students, either on loan, or for reference in the H all 


appropriated for that purpose, every lawful day during the Winter 





Session, from 10 o’clock a.m, till 4 o'clock - M., except on Saturdays, 
when i will be shut at 1 o’clock precisel, 
Every Student applying for Books must ee tothe Librarian 
pis Masrical icket for the. Session, with the Ticket of at 
one 


Every Book taken out must be returned within a Fortnight, 
uninjured. 


N.B, Information relative to the Curricula of Study for Degrees, 
Sowntasiices, &c., may be obtained, on application to the Secre- 
tary, at the C 


ege. 
a. A or eed fara may be seen - the Matriculation Office, and in. 


of the Libra 
By authority of me Ertan of the University. 
LEX. SMITH, Sec. to the "Oniversity. 





(pus QUEEN’s COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM.. 


The SESSION 1856-57 will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
the 1st of October, when the Introductory Address will be de! 
vered by Pofessor Bolton, at Two o'clock. 

The Lectures upon the various Branches of Medical Science are 


as follows :— 
THE WINTER SESSION. 
Purgionl Anatomy—Professor Sands Cox, F.R.S. Fellow of the 
gor College of Surgeons of England, Senior Surgeon to the 
Queen’s Hospital. 
Descriptive Anatomy — reer Bolton, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Sameces of En; nen 
General Lye os | and Physi ogy—Professor Heslop, M.D. Phy- - 
sician to the Queen’s Hospital. 
ical Anatomy, with cope nien dence of Dissections—Mr. 
fag Fepberye. M.R.C.8. _pureeon to the General Hospital, 
F. Jordan, M. Re. 
Chetmistry— Professor George ‘Siew, Fellow of the Geological 








Principles’ and Practice of Medicine—Professor James Johnstone, 
M.D. (Cantab.), Fellow of the Royal College fed Physicians of 
Loge Senior Physician to the General pital, 

Principles and Practice of a “im ed Sands Cox, F.R.S. 
Senior Surgeon of the Queen’ ‘8 

Come + td and iw R. C. R. Jordan, 


“= SUMMER SESSION. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Professor George Fife, M.D. 
~™TEQi.), ~ sician to the Q ’s Hospital, and Professor, 
pnowias, F.L.8. Fellow of the asad College of Surgeons o! 
he ges <3 to the Queen’s Hos; 
Midwits ery, and Diseases of Women and Children — Professor 
Samuel Berry, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Surgeon to the Magdalen As: a 
Forensic Medicine—Professor Job: mn Birt Davies, M.D. (Edin.), 
Licentiate of the Royal con eof Lay a London, (extra 
urbem), Senior Physician to the Queen’s H 
Botany and Vegetable Physiology—Professor Snoelen, F.L.S8. 
The Students have, under certain regulations, access to the’ 
Botanical Gardens. 
Practical UChemistry—Professor Shaw, F.G.8. 
— » 8 7. Supplementary to the Course of peseistogy—Bestemer 
D. Physician to the Queen’s Hospital. 
Medical tutor—Mr. T. Firneaux Jordan, M. 

The Medical Tutor resides in College, and it is his especial 
province to prepare the Junior Students, non-resident as well as 
resident, for the Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London; to devote daily a certain number of hours to the Senior 
Students, non- -resident as well as resident, in the Dissecting 
Room ; and to er them from time to time upon the subjects 
of the various Lectur 

CLINICAL LxcrunEa~-Clinical Lectures will be delivered weekly- 
by the Professors, 

THe WARNEFORD ScHoLARSHIPS.—Four Scholarships have been 
sg = by the Rev. Dr. Warneford, of 101. each, to be held for two 

's, to be conferred upon the Students who have resided in the 
Vollege at least twelve months, who have been distinguished for 
their diligence and good conduct, who have been regular in their 
attendance on divine service, and whose attendance at the theolo- 
gical lectures have been regular. 

ARNEFORD GOLD Merpats,—The interest of 1,0001. is 
applied for the institution of two Prizes, either in equal or un- 
equal amoun Essays written for these Prizes are to be of 
a religious as well as scientific nature. The subject is chosen from 
either Anatomical, Physiological, or Pathological Science, and is 
to be handled in a practical or professional manner, and. accord- 
ing to those evidences of facts and phenomena which Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Pathology so abundantly supply bi ut alwaysand 
especially with a view to exemplify or set forth, by instance and- 
example, the Wisdom, pewtte and Goodness of God, as revealed 
and declared in Holy Wr 

Mvsevums.—Connected with the College are Museums of Human, 
Comparative. and Pathological Anatomy, and Natural History in 
all its branches, containing were of three thousand prepara- 
tions, to which the Students will be admitted under certain regu- 
lations without any additional fee. 

e Library contains upwards of two thousand volumes. 

There are two gps cele in “ Le fitted up with every 

for the att 


Sunanest Chemistry, and for 

the prosecution of Scientific eter A 

College Examinations, as at the Universities, will be held at the 
end of each term, in the respective Classes,at which every Stadent’ 
will be required to present himself. 

The College is situated midway between the Queen’s Hospital in 
= row, and the Birmingham General Hospital in Summer- 

For information in the respective Departments, ppeiioninn 
may be made to Mr. Sanps Cox, Dean of the Faculty, 24, ‘'emple- 
row; or to Mr. Oriver Pemperton, Honorary Seoretary to the 
Professors, 11, Temple-row. 

Further information in reterence to the Medical Departments, 
and respecting the Departments of Arts, E: om and Theo- 
logy, may be e obtained | on application S the 





R SALE, a ‘singular Collection of NEWS- 
PAPERS. It contains a single copy of upwards of 2,500 
distinct Papers, and all having different Titles, and from distinct 
Presses, from all parts of the W orld, The. whole are in good con- 
dition. © to be d to J. N., care of Mr. 
ee Meal, Prise, "Bookseller, and Stationer, Quay, Great 
armou 


T° PRINTERS.—For Satz, a good dem my 
Albion Press—a Standing Press—a Binder's Press, wi' 
Plough—a Copperplate Press—Six full Pairs of Pica—Ditto Long 
Primer—Ditto Brevier ; with Ital aoe — App lioasion, to be made to 

Mr. J. Gioper, Courier Office, Leamington. 


T° PUBLIC LIBRARIES and Others.—A 

SET of REPORTS of the contpeipapeunns of CHARI- 
TIES, coonneting of 35 vols. folio, to be had at a sere low rate. 
They are half bound, with calf backs, Inquire at Mr. Earle’s, 67, 
Castle-street East, Oxford-s treet. 


RECONN OITERING TELESCOPES.—These 


roe Mong on Instruments, measuring, when closed, 33 in., and 














possessing power ype’ > sew the moons of Jupiter, price 
~. u sent through the post, 
he same Me gee ny with, = additional Eye-piece, Sun-glass, 


Pigstend, price 31. ; b; post, 
and had o! the idsker Jone Davis. Opt cian, DERBY. 
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THE ATHENAUM 
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= VAUSDEN will shortly appear 


in London. 


10 BOOKSELLERS and GEOLOGISTS.- — 
WANTED, the TRANSACTIONS of the GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, from the commencement of the Third Series, 1840, to 
the present time.—Address Mr. Hayes, Old Bookseller, Palatine- 
buildings, Manchester. 


GENTLEMAN is desirous of entering into 
an ENGAGEMENT as CURATOR of a Museum, or as 
SECRETARY of a Scientific or Literary Institution. He has for 
nine years held a responsible position in the Zoological Society of 
London, and is the Author of numerous productions, some 
purely scientific, others of a more popular character, (as * The Pic- 
torial Museum of Animated Nature,’ the‘ Senses and the Mind,’ 
the ‘ Wonders of Organic Life,’ &c.), which have been well received 
by the Public. Testimonials of the highest character.—Address 
W. C. L. Martin, 10, Dacre Park- “terrace, Blackheath. 








ANTED, by a highly respectable ” YOUNG 

MA who writes a first-rate hand, a SITUATION as 
SECRETARY to an INSTITUTION or AMANUENSIS to a 
GENTLEMAN. He is capable of reading Proof Sheets or revising 
Manuscripts for Press, having filled a situation as Reader in a 
Printing Office for some years Respectable references can be 
given, and Security if required.—Address J. R., 6, St. Thomas- 
street, Isl'ugton. 


A YOUNG GERMAN of Literary Acquire- 


ments, 25 years of age, who speaks and writes English, 
French, German, Italian, and Modern Greek, and is well acquaint- 
ed with business, is desirous of Employment as PRIVATE SE- 
CRETARY or LIBRARIAN to a Nobleman or Gentleman, or 
in some other suitable way in which his talents might be made 
available. Salary not less than 150/. per annum.—Address (free) 
to Frep. Werver, Smyrna. 














OOKS ILLUSTRATED in the ‘First Style 
of ART.—PROVART & Co., Artists and Engravers on Wood 
50, Rathbone-place, London, illustrate Works for Publication in 
the highest style of the Art, on the most moderate terms. 
a superintended through the Press, and Manuscripts dis- 
of, and Publishers appointed whose connexion is best suited 
for tt the sale of any particular class of work. 


ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’ SS) BOTANT- 

CAL MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with 

three powers, condenser, pincers, and two slides. Will show the 

animalcule in water. Price 188. 6d.—Address Josern AMADIO, 

7, Throgmorton-street.—A large assortment of Achromatic Micro- 
scopes. 


OINS, MEDALS, GEMS, &c.—Mr. CURT, 

of London, Antiquary. "estab lished since 1838, begs to inform 

his Patrons that he will RETURN To TOWN from Italy about 

the middle of August w af! numerous acquisitions connected with 
the Fine Arts a as usual.— Lisle- street, Leicester- square. 


EORGE HERBERT, BOOKSELLER, 117, 


GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN, undertakes to send all Books 
per post on receipt of the PUBLISHED Price. 


REE TRADE in all BOOKS, MUSIC, &c. 
for CASH.—2d, Discount in the 1s. off all Books, Magazines, 
Periodicals, Quarterly Reviews, Almanacks, Pocket- a Diaries, 
aps, Prints, &c, he rate of Postage is 2d. for each 3b. 4d. 
Discount in the ls. off all New Music, post free. Exporters and 
private buyers of the above articles are respectfully informed that 
detailed Prospectuses will be sent, post free, to all applicants.— 
8. & T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall- ‘buildings, back of the Bank of 
England, London. ‘(Copy the address) 


ONUMENTAL BRASSES, Hatchments, 
Seals, Dies, and Diploma Plates, in Mediwval and Modern 
Styles. No charge for Searching for Arms. Sketch, 2s. 6d.; in 
colour, 5s. Crest engraved on Rings, Seals, &c. 88. 
T. Morne, Middlesex Heraldic Office, 44, High Holborn. 


ESTERTON’S LIBRARY, Hyper Park 
JORNER, 
One Hundred Thousand Volumes in circulation. 
Lists of recent additions now ready. 
Annual Subscriptions commence at One Guinea. 
Books exchanged daily. 





























NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


A LL the bess NEW WORKS may be had 
without delay from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum. The preference is 
given to Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and 
Travel. The best Works of Fiction are also freely ad 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal 


rms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford- street, London; and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, KEGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every size and style uncoloured or highly 
nishe: 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 


STEREOSCOPIC iy singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or Paper 





TAKEN DAILY. 

“ Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a 
delicate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, Nov. 1853. 

“ More pleasing and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.” — Times, July 17, 1854. 








CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. — 
R. BE. DAMON, of Weryrmovutn, Dorset, 
tes attention to his extensive Stock of SHELLS and 
GEOLOGICAL SPECIMEN 
BRITISH tere te Collections, of 100 Species, - 6d. 
—200 ditto, 62. 6s,—300 ditto, 122, 12s.—400 ditto, 251.—Elementary 
Collection ‘of 50 Species (100 Shells), 15¢.—List of British: Shells, 
8d.—Complete Set_of Labels for British Shells, neatly printed, 
28, 6d.—Improved Dredg 
FOREIGN SHELLS-Generic and Typical Collections adapted 
Ly? iieccnma pe Collection of 100 Species, 30s.— Ditto, 
1,000 Species, 50.—Land and Fresh Water Shells of Europe— 
Marine ditto of the North Seas—Mediterranean, &c. &c. 


eoestie, including Saurian pra h sber ey —Fish— 





of | ate THEATRE ROYAL. 
Lessee—Mr. Caries DILLon. 


This Establishment will OPEN fee the Season on MONDAY, 
September 15th, with the Drama o' 
BELPH 2 GOR, 
With New Spa Dresses and Decorations. 
elphegor .... r. CHARLES DILLON 
Madeline ........ ‘Mrs. Cares DILLON. 
Supported by a superior Company. 
After which a New Burlesque, written by William Brough, 
prodiaces with New Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations, powerful 
echanical effects, &c., entitled 
PERDITA. THE ROYAL MILKMAID; 
Or, THE WINTER'S PALE. 
In whieh Mrs. Alfred Mellon (late Miss org Miss Harriet 
Gordon, Mrs. Buckingham White, Messrs. Barrett, Holstein, Cal- 
haem, and J. L. Toole, Miss Rosina Wright, and a grand Corps 
de Ballet will appear. The Box-Office, under the direction of Mr. 
Chatterton, jun., will be open on Monday, September 8, and the 
following day, from 11 till 5. 


Acting Manager ...... Mr. B. O. Conquest. 
Stage M Manager jo acbaes Mr. Barrett. 


(PHE AQUARIUM. —Living Marine and Fresh- 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS, in large variety and in 
high perfection. Sea Water and all requisite Apparatus. Fifty 
of Sanders & Woolcott’scelebrated Tanks in operation. 

A Priced and Detailed List on application. 

*x* “ Mr. Lloyd is constantly supplied with marine animals 
from the Kent, Dorset, South Devon, North Devon, and Welsh 
coasts, and occasionally from Cumberland and the Channel Islands; 
so that his stock in London possesses a variety not to be found in 
any single locality on our paharen “4 

Gosse’s Handbook to the Marine Aquarium, 2nd edit. p. 21. 

W. Atrorp Lioyp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s Park, 

London. 


ARINE VIVARIUM.—Mr. R. Damon, of 
Weymouth, begs to announce that he has entered "into 
extensive arrangements for the supply of MARINE ANIMALS 
and PLANTS adapted for Tanks containing Sea-Water. His 
proximity to the sea insures the perfect healthy condition of the 
animals, as many species can be obtained and sent the same day. 
Men are constantly employed fishing, and thus rare specimens are 
often obtained. Pure sea-water can be supplied; but when_the 
expense of carriage is an object, R. D. supplies the Marine Salts 
which are obtained by a careful evaporation of salt-water, so that 
by adding rain and spring-water pure salt-water is obtained. Mr. 
}. also supplies Tanks and all necessary ap) ey also, books of 
instruction and all other works connected with Marine Zoology 
and Botany. Specimens of dried Crustacea and Echinodermata ; 
also, Fish in spirits supplied for cabinets. 











HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable at 
every important place in Europe. These Notes aoe issued aoe 
charge, and they are cashed abroad free - Commise he 
also issnes, free of charge, LETTERS of CREDIT « ~ ani the arin 
cipal Cities and Towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are 
issued only at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes 
may be obtained at the Head Office in Lothbury, or at any of the 
Branches, viz. : 
Westminster “Branch, 


James’s-square. 
Bloomsbury do. 


1, St. 
214, High Holborn. 








Southwark do, 3. Wellington-street, Borough. 
Eastern 0. 7, High-street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone do. a Stratford: -place, Oxford-street. 

Temple Bar do. 217, Strand. 

The rate of Interest allowed on Deposita of 5002. and upwardsat 


the Bank, or any of its Branches, i 2 bow 34 per ce 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 

EXCURSION to ee eae Sirona, Se gy eset Chelten- 

ham, Ross, and Hereford —On SATUR ., September 13, a 

Train will leave Paddington at 6°30 p.w., AM on the follow- 

ing Monday from Hereford at 330 r.m., and intermediate Stations 
as per Handbills — 













Fares. First Class, Covered carriages. 
Cirencester and Stroud .. 98. i 5a. 
and Cheltenh 108. 68. 
niece ae 6d. ag 6d. 






Ros: 
Her ref rd. 
Children under. 


4 pa y only ; 


ASTINGS, ST. LEONARD’ Ss, “DOVER, 
FOLKESTONE, BOULOGNE, and CALA Is, by the 
SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.—RETURN TICKPTS, at a 
Fare and a Half, for any distance over 60 miles, available for two 
ys. Those issued on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays will be 
available for the return journey by any train of the same class up 
to the following Monday evening. Passengers with ordinary 
tickets can return by pre een train on payment of difference of fare. 
ird-class single tickets are now issued to or from London, 
cea Heating, and St. Leonard’s, by the 5°30 down and 5115 r.M. 


up 
Cc. W. EBORALL, Manager. 


yey 1856, 
OUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. — SEA 
BATHING at BOULOGNE, CALAIS, DOVER. FOLKE- 
STONE (the Station also for SANDGATE), HASTINGS, &¢.— 
Families desirous of proceeding to the beautiful Watering- “places 
on the Kent and French Coasts, and accessible by this Company's 
Railway and Steamers, can have FAMILY TICKETS from 
London, during the Summer Season, for not less than six persons, 
available for the return journey at any time within twenty-eight 
days, at a Fare and a Half each person for the double journey. 
Children under 10 half rates. 

The tickets will not be transferable, and can only be obtained by 
application at the Audit Office, London Bri eBtation. between 
the hours of 10 and 4. . W. EBORALL, Manager. 

London Terminus, July 18, 1856, 


A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF = PER WEEK, 
CASE OF INJURY 


ACCIDENT 0 OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 


r the 
£1,000 00,1 CASE. ‘OF ‘DEA 
may be secured b: “AF en Annual Pa ‘ayment es a a Policy in the 
RAILWA SSSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

A Weekly pb of Fifteen Shillings for saat or £100 in 

case of th secured by a payment of Ten Shilli 
NO CHARGES FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c. may be had of the Agents, 

f the Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations, and at the 


fice, London, where also 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
may be insured against by the journey or by the year as heretofore. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
nsurance Company, 
cin Act of Parliament. 














on et 
powell by 





ne rea-Ammonites, Shells, &c. 
i ustrative of the Oolitic Beds, 1l. and upwards Suite of the Ter- 
tiary'Foseils-of the Paris Basin, 200 Species, named, 5 Guineas. 


Offices, 3, ba road-street, London. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN 
NGLAND AND AUSTRALIA, 


4 bythe EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL 
COMPANY’S Steam-ships 


ONEIDA .. 2,400 Tons ; 530 .P, 
EUROPEAN .  .. 
COLUMBIA Nv" aa -- 2,300 ,, 530 » 
AUSTRALASIAN 2,900 4, 750 yy 
AFRICAN . : .. 1900 , 550, 
ASIAN .. .. 1,900 550 


The EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM- 
PANY (under contract with Her Majesty’s Government for the 
conveyance of the Australian Mails). will a their first-class 
Steam-ship UNHIDA, 2.400 tons register, 530 H.P.. Georce HybE, 
Commander, from SOUTHAMPTON, for MELBOU UKN B aad 
SYDNEY. via Cape of Good Hope, on Saturday, 18th October, 1858 
carrying Mails and CABIN anges only. 


To MELBOURNE-State-Hoota | Berths in Poop .. 
in House on Deck. .852. & 802. 
‘Tween Decks aft ..701. & 75i. 


s 4 





_ = 
Do. Do. forward ..601. 
Exclusive of Wines, Spirits, an and — ‘idaween, which } may be 
oar 
To SYDNEY—Five per cent. additional. 
Rates for Parcels to be ascertained b: lication to the C 





The Oneida will be followed in "November, December, and 
January by other Steam Ships belonging to the Company, pad the 
regular Monthly Communication between England and the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, vid Suez and Point de Galle, will commence from 
Sydney in January, and from Southampton in February next. 
For permouaes, pigs to be made at the Company’s Offices 
in London, at 1 weeny s place, Bishopsgate-street; and in 


Glasgow, at 33, Henfiel d 
JAMES GALBRAITH, Manager. 
Just published, 


LAND & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 

DE CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 

RATUS mn MATERIALS, may be had on application, or in 
course of post. _153, Lo Londo: on. 


LAND & LONG'S . NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and 
MATERIALS, se ae had on application, or in course of post. 
53, Fleet-street, London. 


Just — Second Edition, 1s. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 


RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass- 
and Paper: a Manual simple i for the 
Production of Portraits and — by the ptm of Light, in- 
cluding the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype. Waxed Paper, and 
Positive Paper Processes. To which is added, a A ~~ r4 
Method of Taking Stereoscopic Pictures ; and also 
* Failures, aa Causes and Remedies.” By CHARLES A. TONG. 

Published by Bland & Long, Photegraphio Apparatus M 

and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, ondon. 
EONARD & co., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of 
Sales.— Refer to Train & Co. 5, oT PT jamnnen. 

LEONA 0. Boston, U.S. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
& Co. ,pcetoe zane and GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 53 and 55, Tremont-street, BOSTUS UNITED 
STATES, fully saltcit “CONSIGN MENTS of Books, En- 
gravings, I Poa, and Objects of Art and Trica generally. 
hey pay especial attention to the Sale of such Consignments,and 
tueuceioe their English friends good prices, liberal advances(when 
desired), and prompt returns, in all cases. References : Hon. R. B. 
Campbell, United States Consul, London ; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
-at-War; Hon. James Campbell, Postmaster-General ; 
fon. Robert M'Clelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. John 
M. Brodhead, ( a United States veer armen Wash ington, 
D. C. United States ; Hon. N. P. Banks, Speaker of U.8. House of 
Representatives, W ashington. 
BRODHEAD & Co. _ Boston, United | States. 
































Sates by Auction. 
Theological and Miscellaneous Books—400 Lots. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his Hous, 

125, Fleet-street. on FRIDAY, 12th of Septem 
Thousand Volumes of Works in Theolozy— Bowyer’s splendid edi- 
tion of Hume’s England, 8 vols. complete in 70 parts—Gibbon’s 
Rome, L4 Milman, 6 vols. —Mitford’s Greece, 10 vols. ae etl 
French Revolution, 5 vols.—Waverley Novels, 37 vols.—ditto, 5 
vols., 2 sets—Byron’s Works, by Moore, 17 vols. —Pope’s Works and 
Homer, 13 vols.—Fliigel’s German Dictionary, 2 vols.— Popular 
Novels, and large lot of Miscellaneous Books. 


SALE by AUCTION of the Select ag of the late 
TIMOTHY BENTLEY, Esq. 


T the DE GREY ASSEMBLY ROOMS,,. 
YORK, on THURSDAY, September 18, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 
THE BOOKS are chiefly in very FINE CONDITION, and comprise 
among others the Works of Sir Walter Scott, Abbotsford Edition, 
peeot illustrations, in elegant morocco bindings — In Foure: 
iandsomely bound copies of the Prayer-Book and Bible, in mo- 
reat on velvet cushions—Barker’s Black-letter Prayer-Book of 
661— Wickes’ Spires and Towers of = a 2 vols.—and other 
Krebivectural Works, &c. &e.——In Qua Ames’s Typographi- 
cal Antiquities, by Dibdin —Watts’ ‘Bibliotheca * Britaninica— 
Archzologia, 25 vols.— Williamson’s ae wigs Sports — 
Brown’s York Minster—Scott’s Border asies — Bewick’s Vig- 
nettes, &c. &e.—In Octavo: Todd’s Milton Mitford's Milton 
Poetry and Prose—Alison’s Europe, —— edition— Beauties 
England and Wales—Spense; "3 vols.—Malone’s Shak- 
speare, fine paper copy—Campbell’s British Poets, 7 vols.—Har- 
leian Miscellany—Scott’s Prose Works and Life, in'12mo., &¢. &c., 
including a very superior selection of beautifully [llust: rated and 
Illuminated Works, and Books of Modern Miscellaneous Reading. 
The whole will be on view the day prior and on the day of Sale, 
and Catalogues forwarded by post on receipt of four postage stam 
to the Auctioneer, Mr. Tuomas Tayior, No. 49, Coney-street, Yo. 
Library.—Gough’s Sepuichral Monuments.— Small Collection 
of Engravings. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, "Ansthenease of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
m, 191, ’ piccadilly, on TUEBSDA . September 9, and following 
ier the LIBRARY ofa GENTLEMAN, consisting of a selection 
of useful Books in most departments of Literature —Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments, 4 vols. morocco extra— Gentleman’s a- 
senine. complete Pm the 1606, 900 
vols.—Beauties of England, Scotland, and Wales, 31 vole, f- 
russia—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols—Pope’s Works, 15 vols. 
presentation copy from the Author, &c. 
Catalogues will be sent on ‘receipt of two stamps. 
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NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 
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KARS AND OUR CAPTIVITY IN 
RUSSIA. With Letters of General Sir Fenwick Wil- 
liams, G.C.B., Colonel Lake, C.B., Major Teesdale, 
C.B., and the late Captain Thompson, C.B. By Colonel 
ATWELL LAKE, C.B. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. With Por- 
traits of General Sir Fenwick Williams and Colonel 
Lake. 


“* A marvellous narrative. 
some book.”—Daily News. 


This isa fine, cheerful, whole- 


“A book which ought to be in every Englishman’s 
hands.”—John Bull. 


YONGE'’S NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY, for the use of Eton, Winchester, Harvow, and 
Rugby Schools, and King’s College, London. 


Part I. English-Latin, 9s. 6d. 

Part IT. Latin-English, 7s. 6d. 

The two Parts strongly bound together, 17s, 
«* A complete Schoolboy’s Dictionary.”—Press. 


** The best, the only really useful English-Latin Dictionary 
we ever met with.”—Spectator. 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. By the 


Author of ‘Salad for the Solitary.’ Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


** What Soyer is at the table-d’héte, the author of ‘ Salad 
for the Social’ is in the literary world. Here we have a 
collection of fresh and fragrant topics, harmoniously 
mingled together. The author has taken up various sub- 
jects as viewed by ancient and modern writers, giving the 
gems of their wisdom, the pith of their wit, and the beauty 
of their sentiment.”—New York Home Journal. 


“The author stands somewhere between Isaac Disraeli 
and Hazlitt.”—Atheneum. 


THE ISRAELITISH AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS VINDICATED 
AGAINST THE INCORRECT OBSERVATIONS IN 
*‘SINAI AND PALESTINE. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
PENRHYN STANLEY, in a Letter to Lord Lyndhurst.’ 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, Author of ‘ The 
One Primeval Language.’ 8vo. 5s. 

“Valuable as supplying the only link required in that 
chain of evidence already furnished by many scholars and 
travellers, which goes to identify the localities described in 
the book of Exodus.’’"—English Churchman. 


EXPOSITION OF THE TYPES AND 
ANTITYPES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By the Hon. LADY SCOTT. Post 8vo. 
5s. 6d 

**The author has acquitted himself with much ability 
and sound judgment. The practical tendency of her obser- 
vations, and the popular style which she has adopted, will 
render her book useful to the class of readers for whom it 
ia chiefly intended, the young.”—John Bull. 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH 
ALPS. By ALFRED WILLS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, with 
Four Lithographic Illustrations. 


* This book will form a valuable companion to the Swiss 
tourist, from the various mountain excursions it points out, 
and the useful information it furnishes, at the same time it 
is for general readers a various, fresh, and capital picture of 
the Alps and Alpine adventure.’ ’—The Spectator. 


SERMONS IN STONES; or, SCRIP- 
TURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. By DOMINIC 
M‘AUSLAND. Small 8vo. 5s. 

‘* A noble and learned defence of the Mosaic narrative of 
the Creation against the imputations cast upon it by the 
assertion that the facts established by Geology are at vari- 
ance with, and contradictory of those told in the book of 
Genesis.”—King's County Chronicle. 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 


REGENCY ; from Original Family Documents. By 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 

Pe G. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

nvaluable as showing the true light in which many of the 

stirrion events of the regency are to be viewed. it, Gazette, 

“Two goodly volumes on the English Court— full of new say- 
ings, Plettres, ane =o tes, and scenes—clearing up much secret his- 
ory.” —2 


THE OXONIAN in NORWAY; or, 


NOTES of EXCURSIONS in that COUNTRY. By 
the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


“ By far the best book of general yer 4 that we have met with 
on this section of Scandinavia. Part of the excellence arises from 
the length of time deyoted to the subject and pursuits of the au- 

thor. A persevering angler, he penetra‘ tiord, lake, and river— 
a plucky sportsman, he clomb mountains and threaded marsh 
and forest in search of game.’ These pursuits, too, forced him into 
connexion with the peasantry and farmers, with whom a know- 
edge of the language enabled the traveller to make himself 
at home. His Oxford character gave vas a standing in more 
civilized places—towns and steamers. Mr. Metcalfe possesses an 
eye for the beauty of scenery and the peculiarities of men. He 
has also an easy, off-hand, and lively nglish style. The reader 


“Tue Book oF THE Hatr YEAR, BOTH IN MATTER 
AND STYLE.” Illustrated London News. 





In One Volume, demy 8vo. price 14s. 


MEMORIALS 


OF 


HIS TIME 


BY HENRY COCKBURN, 


LATE ONE OF THE SENATORS OF THE 
COLLEGE OF JUSTICE. 





TIMEs. 
“ One of the few books of the season which have any real 





will find * The Oxonian in Norway’ a very ag’ 
Spectator. 


LISH NURSES: The Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By 
A LADY VOLUNTEER. Sgconp Epitioy. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations and 
DISCOVERIES during FOUR YEARS’ WANDERINGS 
in the WILDS of SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. Royal 8vo. with 
Map and upwards of Fifty Illustrations, representing 
Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. 
Second Edition. 30s. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 


with an INQUIRY into PRISON DISCIPLINE and 
SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. By GEORGE LAVAL 
CHESTERTON, Twenty-five Years Governor of the 
House of Correction, at Coldbath Fields. 2 vols. 21s. 


LIFE of MARGUERITE D’ANGOU- 
LEME, Queen of NAVARRE, Sister of Francis I. 
From Original Sources. By Miss FREER. Second 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. fine Portraits by Heath, 21s. 


LAYS of MEMORY, Sacred and 


Social. By A MOTHER and SON. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d. bound. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
FASHIONABLE LIFE ; or, Paris and 


LONDON. By MRS, TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“ A really omuaing novel, most certainly one of the best works 
of its class produced this season.”— 

“A novel of society, written with much natural ease and plea- 
santry. Thetalent of Mrs. Trollope is conspicuous in the agree- 
able manner in hed ah she accumulates interest round the story 
of her heroine.”— 

“ Mrs. Trollope selects the seaside season to gather her old troops 
of readers around her. The story of Clara Holmwood and her 
city fortune, of the roy ictor, and the fortunate Henry, 
and of M. Roche’s great = ining concern, will be found neatly 
woven with bri ht threads into a web of mys! pacer by Mrs. Trollope, 
in me a novel called ‘ Fashionable Life; or, Paris and London.’ 
The book has among its merits the invaluable one of being 
thoroughly readable.”—Ezaminer. 


BRANDON. 2 vols. 


“Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth.” 
ENNYSON. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the Author 


of ‘ Tae Discrpiing oF Lirz,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


“This new novel by Lady Emily Ponsonby is interesting 
story, and still more to be commended for the profitable lesons it 
inculcates.”—Literary Gazette. 


A Naval Novel. By Capt. SIR EDWARD BELCHER, 
R.N., C.B., &c. 3 vols. 

"2. naval novel of the most genuine and natural kind. It 
bears throughout the stamp of reall life and actual character, while 
the incidents with which it deals are sufficiently interesting and 
exciting to a," the demands of the most ennuyee seaside novel 


EVELYN MARSTON. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ a WYNDHAM.” 3 vols. 
“We unhesitatingly affirm that this novel may take rank 


mem, the best ad i works that this writer has given to the 
world.”—Daily N 











bst or originality in their pretensions.” 


ATHEN EUM. 


“* Edinburgh has sent out few books so full of entertain- 
ment, or so high in value, as these ‘ Memorials.” 


EXAMINER. 


“ We strongly recommend to the attention of the public 
these ‘ Memorials.’ ” 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 
London: Loneman & Co. 
And all Booksellers. 


MR. NEWBY’S 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


In 3 vols. 318. 6d 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
By EMMA WARBURTON, Author of * Mabel.” 

“A well and garatelip-weitten story, quite above the average 
run of novels. It hasag wholesome moral ; and we can re- 
commend it to those in search of a book to read aloud in the family 
circle. It may be adopted even by those who, as a general rule, 
disapprove of novel reading.”—Atheneum. 

“ig is conceived in a good spirit, and penned with taste and 
feelin — The 

“a written with a quiet cleverness; and is hoe nd the circu- 
lating: -library fiction for its observations and knowledge of life.”’ 

* It is an excellent novel.”—Va Military. 

“Tt is one #: the werd, best af the numerous excellent novels 

ublished b: ewby.”— 
PM Every way We worthy of a man . talent.”—Morning Chronicle. 





In3 oun Sle. 6d, 


AGNES WARING. 
By the Author of * Kate Vernon.’ 
first-rate 1, - a socially didactic pu: '—Spectator. 
“ “ Gieveriy and er et ly written, with a arate moral pur- 
“There isa charm thrown over the whole book which we have 


<— seen qualled.”— Guardian. 
powerfully written story. oo 


Second Edition, 3 vols. 318. 6d. 


THE YOUNG COMMANDER. 
By the Author of *The Two Midshipmen,’ &c, 

“ All who delight in Captain Marryat’s and Cooper’s sea 

will - equally P eased with this. From beginning to end it A tall 
ti Express. 
* “Of See eetel novels we have read for . long series of years 
this is the most stirring and enticing of its class.” 
f the best naval a thi = try 

“It is from the of the na’ r this coun 
boast of, pas is worthy of a place 4 the side of Marryat’s "hhost 
approved volumes.”—Sporting Review. 


In 3 a. 31a. 6d. 


LIFE’S CHANCES. 


“It is an entertaining book.”— Atheneum. 
“ By intensity of interest it weg not been equalled by any novel 
we have read for years.”—£zpress. 


In 3 vols. Sie 62. 


ZURIEL’S GRANDCHILD. 


vi. 
In 3 vols. 318. 6d. 


OLD ar uae 


In 2 vols. Pg "(This day 


THE DOUBLE CORONET. 


By the Author of ‘ Charles Auchester,’ ‘Counterparts,’ &c- 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1856. 


REVIEWS 


English Traits. By R. W. Emerson. Rout- 
ledge & Co. 


Mr. Emerson crossed the seas to lecture fo us— 
he re-crossed them to lecture at us. The first 
man he talked to in England was Coleridge— 
the last Mr. Carlyle; and between the first word 
and the last—as here recorded—there is an 
interval of talk, some of it pleasant, more of it 
eccentric, and not a little of it dreary. On the 
whole, England has been happy enough to 
please her critic ; yet, with all his politeness and 
rosy compliments, Mr. Emerson leaves us with 
an impression that America, not England, is 
the true seat of the Saxon race. The same 
imperial character has been claimed, by various 
writers, for the Isle of Thanet, and for Guernsey 
and Jersey. Mr. Emerson likes our people, 
with a few drawbacks and qualifications, which 
he must record and deplore,—such as our want 
of wit and fancy; but we suspect he likes us 
chiefly for those qualities of mind and character 
in which he finds some resemblance to qualities 
nearer home. In fact, Mr. Emerson, when 

ainting the model Englishman to -his friends 
in the United States, is evidently thinking of 
the Broadway rather than the Strand; and the 
faults which he finds with us we read of with 
perfect good humour, because we know they 
are not our faults, so much as they are our 
neighbours’. For example, when he writes :— 
“ A strong common sense, which it is not easy 
to unseat or disturb, marks the English mind 
for a thousand years; a rude strength newly 
applied to thought, as of sailors and soldiers 
who had lately learned to read. They have no 
fancy, and never are surprised into a covert or 
witty word.” Do we care to array names and 
fames in opposition to such a sentence? Not 
at all. We are content; we see that Mr. 
Emerson is brooding over a provincial — 
possibly a colonial—state of mind and culture; 
that his words, if they be true at all, may be 
true of Manchester, of Sydney, of Graham’s 
Town, and of New York; but that they are not 
true, in any sense, of London. Our metropolis, 
however, on the whole, fares pretty well with 
the author :—it is a fine place, worth a visit to 
Europe; but then it is at its best, and is about 
to descend, in favour—we suppose—of New 
York or Philadelphia. ‘If we will visit Lon- 
don,”’ says Mr. Emerson to his countrymen, 
‘the present time is the best time, as some 
signs portend that it has reached its highest 
point. It is observed that the English interest 
us a little less within a few years; and hence 
the impression that the British power has cul- 
minated, is in solstice, or already declining.” 
Is not this exquisite and generous? The Eng- 
lish interest us a little less than they did—ergo, 
they are on the road to ruin! In another place 
Mr. Emerson tells us that the English, counting 
forty millions, rule over 182 millions of souls; 
and that America, ‘“ exclusive of slaves,’’ con- 
tains twenty millions of a kindred race. By his 
own showing, the forty millions in England and 
her Colonies rule over 182 millions of freemen, 
while the twenty millions in America rule over 
three millions of slaves, Is it not a pretty 
Yankee Doodle then who will stand up and tell 
us that we are going down in the world because 
it has withdrawn from us a ray or two of the 
light of its countenance? No one ever charged 
our dear Jonathan with modesty ; but this little 
trait of sentiment puts him far above the line 
of fantastic Bobadils and Malvolios. We in 
London fancy our city in its youth; we see 
new cities clustering to it every year, rounding 








it off with beauty; cities, we may remind 
American readers, larger than Charleston, 
almost as large as Boston, rising every twelve 
months in its suburbs. 

Contrary to the common thought in Europe, 
Mr. Emerson finds that London is England,— 
nay, that the real Englishman is not found on 
the earth’s surface, except in London. ‘“ What 
we think of when we talk of English traits 
really narrows itself to a small district. It 
excludes Ireland, and Scotland, and Wales, 
and reduces itself at last to London,—that is, 
to those who come and go thither.” No, the 
Englishman is not found in Ireland or Wales. 
He is a stranger in Scotland. He is not known 
in Manchester.—“ As you go north into the 
manufacturing and agricultural districts, and to 
the population that never ‘travels, as you go 
into Yorkshire, as you enter Scotland, the 
world’s Englishman is no longer found. In 
Scotland, there is a rapid loss of all grandeur 
of mien and manners; a provincial eagerness 
and acuteness appear ; the poverty of the coun- 
try makes itself remarked, and a coarseness of 
manners; and, among the intellectual, is the 
insanity of dialectics. In Ireland are the same 
climate and soil as in England, but less food, 
no right relation to the land, political depen- 
dence, small tenantry, and an inferior or mis- 
placed race.” 

London, though in its decline, is the only 
seat of the true Englishman: he is its glory 
and its charm; but it has one other feature,—its 
precious fog. ‘The night and day are too 
nearly of a colour. It strains the eyes to read 
and to write. Add the coal smoke. In the 
manufacturing towns, the fine soot or blacks 
darken the day, give white sheep the colour of 
black sheep, discolour the human saliva, con- 
taminate the air, poison many plants, and 
corrode the monuments and buildings. The 
London fog aggravates the distempers of the 
sky, and sometimes justifies the epigram on the 
climate by an English wit, ‘In a fine day, 
looking up a chimney; in a foul day, looking 
down one.’”” Mr. Emerson has surely seen his 
picture of London through a pair of Paris spec- 
tacles. We fancy we have a little sunshine,— 
that our sky is sometimes blue,—that our fields 
are bright with gold, and our gardens gay with 
roses,—even close to London, and in London. 

What follows, perhaps, is still more exquisite 
fooling :— 

“In the variety of surface, Britain is a miniature 
of Europe, having plain, forest, marsh, river, sea- 
shore; mines in Cornwall, caves in Matlock and 
Derbyshire; delicious landscape in Dovedale, deli- 
cious sea-view at Tor Bay, Highlands in Scotland, 
Snowdon in Wales; and, in Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, a pocket Switzerland, in which the 
lakes and mountains are on a sufficient scale to fill 
the eye and touch the imagination. It is a nation 
conveniently small. Fontenelle thought that nature 
had sometimes a little affectation ; and there is such 
an artificial completeness in this nation of artificers, 
as if there were a design from the beginning to ela- 
borate a bigger Birmingham.” 


—Why a bigger Birmingham? Is Birmingham 
a combination of plain, forest, marsh, river, sea- 
shore? Has the iron town any one of these 
features? Mr. Emerson must sometimes nod 
like other godsand prophets—sometimes descend 
to platitude and nonsense. The strongest eagle 
will weary on the wing, and must sometimes rest 
on mother-earth. Nonsense, however, is not 
Mr. Emerson’s strong point. In spite of some 
weakness, he is generally fanciful and _pictu- 
resque—even where least correct; so that we 
read him with a certain zest, as we tear our way 
through a copse that leads no-whither, but offers 
glimpses of light and shadow, sunny tree-tops, 





and sombre pools. 
graph :— 

“ The British census proper reckons twenty-seven 
and a half millions in the home countries. What 
makes this census important is the quality of the 
units that compose it. They are free forcible men, 
in a country where life is safe, and has reached the 
greatest value. They give the bias to the current 
age ; and that, not by chance or by mass, but by 
their character, and by the number of individuals 
among them of personal ability. It has been denied 
that the English have genius. Be it as it may, men 
of vast intellect have been born on their soil, and 
they have made or applied the principal inventions. 
They have sound bodies, and supreme endurance in 
war and in labour. The spawning force of the race 
has sufficed to the colonization of great parts of the 
world ; yet it remains to be seen whether they can 
make good the exodus of millions from Great Bri- 
tain, amounting, in 1852, to more than a thousand a 
day. They have assimilating force, since they are 
imitated by their foreign subjects; and they are still 
aggressive and propagandist, enlarging the dominion 
of their arts and liberty. Their laws are hospitable, 
and slavery does not exist under them. What op- 
pression exists is incidental and temporary; their 
success is not sudden or fortunate, but they have 
maintained constancy and self-equality for many 
ages. Is this power due to their race, or to some 
other cause? Men hear gladly of the power of 
blood or race. Everybody likes to know that his 
advantages cannot be attributed to air, soil, sea, or 
to local wealth, as mines and quarries, nor to laws 
and traditions, nor to fortune, but to superior brain, 
as it makes the praise more personal to him. We 
anticipate in the doctrine of race something like that 
law of physiology, that, whatever bone, muscle, or 
essential organ is found in one healthy individual, 
the same part or organ may be found in or near 
the same place in its congener; and we look to find 
in the son every mental and moral property that 
existed in the ancestor. In race, it is not the broad 
shoulders, or litheness, or stature that give advan- 
tage, but a symmetry that reaches as far as to the 
wit. Then the miracle and renown begin. Then 
first we care to examine the pedigree, and copy heed- 
fully the training,—what food they ate, what nurs- 
ing, school, and exercises they had, which resulted in 
this mother-wit, delicacy of thought, and robust 
wisdom. How came such men as King Alfred, and 
Roger Bacon, William of Wykeham, Walter Ra- 
leigh, Philip Sydney, Isaac Newton, William Shak- 
speare, George Chapman, Francis Bacon, George 
Herbert, Henry Vane, to exist here? What made 
these delicate natures? was it the air? was it the 
sea? was it the parentage? For it is certain that 
these men are samples of their contemporaries. The 
hearing ear is always found close to the speaking 
tongue; and no genius can long or often utter any- 
thing which is not invited and gladly entertained 
by men around him. It is race, is it not? that puts 
the hundred millions of India under the dominion 
of a remote island in the north of Europe. Race 
avails much, if that be true, which is alleged, that 
all Celts are Catholics, and all Saxons are Pro- 
testants ; that Celts love unity of power, and Saxons 
the representative principle. Race is a controlling 
influence in the Jew, who, for two millenniums, 
under every climate, has preserved the same cha- 
racter and employments. Race in the Negro is of 
appalling importance. The French in Canada, cut 
off from all intercourse with the parent people, have 
held their national traits. I chanced to read Taci- 
tus ‘On the Manners of the Germans,’ not long 
since, in Missouri, and the heart of Illinois, and I 
found abundant points of resemblance between the 
Germans of the Hercynian forest, and our Hoosiers, 
Suckers and Badgers of the American woods.” 

Mr. Emerson leans to the opinion that Eng- 
land is without genius—a melancholy leaning, 
we should think, to a man who sees that with or 
without genius England is to transform the world 
into its own likeness. Behold what pleasant 
things a writer may be forced to say when bent 
on the use of very strong language :— 

“A wise traveller wil. zaturally choose to visit 
the best of actual nations; and an American has 


Here: is a pleasant para- 
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more reasons than another to draw him to Britain. 
In all that is done or begun by the Americans 
towards right thinking or practice, we are met by 
a civilization already settled and overpowering. The 
culture of the day, the thoughts and aims of men, 
are English thoughts and aims. A nation consider- 
able for a thousand years since Egbert, it has, in the 
last centuries, obtained the ascendant, and stamped 
the knowledge, activity, and power of mankind with 
its impress. Those who resist it do not feel it or 
obey it less. ‘The Russian in his snows is aiming to 
be English. The Turk and Chinese also are making 
awkward efforts to be English. The practical com- 
mon-sense of modern society, the utilitarian direction 
which labour, laws, opinion, religion take, is the 
natural genius of the British mind. The influence 
of France is a constituent of modern civility, but not 
enough opposed to the English for the most whole- 
some effect. The American is only the continuation 
of the English genius into new conditions, more or 
less propitious. See what books fill our libraries. 
Every book we read, every biography, play, romance, 
in whatever form, is still English history and man- 
ners. So that a sensible Englishman once said to | 
me, ‘ As long as you do not grant us copyright, we | 
shall have the teaching of you.’” 

But if England is a nation without genius—a 
point which it no way wounds us to concede, if 
Mr. Emerson will—what of America? The 
author charitably allows us talent.— 

“ England is full of manly, clever, well-bred men, 
who possess the talent of writing off-hand pungent 
paragraphs, expressing with clearness and courage 
their opinion on any person, or performance. Valu- 
able or not, it is a skill that is rarely found out of 
the English journals. The English do this, as they 
write poetry, as they ride and box, by being educated | 
to it. Hundreds of clever Praeds, and Freres, and | 
Froudes, and Hoods, and Hooks, and Maginns, and | 
Mills, and Macaulays, make poems, or short essays 
for a journal, as they make speeches in Parliament 
and on the hustings, or as they shoot and ride. It is 
a quite accidental and arbitrary direction of their 
general ability. Rude health and spirits, an Oxford 
education, and the habits of society are implied, but 
not a ray of genius. It comes of the crowded state | 
of the professions, the violent interest which all men | 
take in politics, the facility of experimenting in the 
journals, and high pay.” 

Our talent, however, is not much troubled 
with modesty. In fact, we are a nation of Jack | 
Brags.— 

“ France is, by its natural contrast, a kind of black | 
board on which English character draws its own traits | 
in chalk. This arrogance habitually exhibits itself | 
in allusions to the French. I suppose that all men 
of English blood in America, Europe, or Asia, have 
a secret feeling of joy that they are not French 
natives. Mr. Coleridge is said to have given public 
thanks to God, at the close of a lecture, that he had 
defended him from being able to utter a single sen- 
tence in the French language. * * I am afraid that 
English nature is so rank and aggressive as to be a 
little incompatible with every other. The world is 
not wide enough for two. But, beyond this nation- 
ality, it must be admitted, the island offers a daily 
we.ship to the old Norse god Brage, celebrated | 
among our Scandinavian forefathers for his eloquence | 
and majestic air. * * It was said of Louis the 
Fourteenth, that his gait and air were becoming 
enough in so great a monarch, yet would have been 
ridiculous in another man: so the prestige of the 
English name warrants a certain confident bearing 
which a Frenchman or Belgian could not carry. At 
all events, they feel themselves at liberty to assume 
the most extraordinary tone on the subject of Eng- 
lish merits. An English lady on the Rhine, hearing 
a German speaking of her party as foreigners, ex 
claimed, ‘ No, we are not foreigners; we are English; 
it is you that are foreigners.’ They tell you daily, in 
London, the story of the Frenchman and Englishman 
who quarrelled. Both were unwilling to fight, but 
their companions put them up to it; at last it was 
agreed that they should fight alone, in the dark, and 
with pistols; the candles were put out, and the Eng- 
lishman, to make sure not to hit anybody, fired up 
the chimney and brought down the Frenchman. 
They have no curiosity about foreigners, and answer 











any information you may volunteer with ‘Oh, oh! 

until the informant makes up his mind that they 
shall die in their ignorance for any help he will offer. 
There are really no limits to this conceit, though 
brighter men among them make painful efforts to be 
candid. The habit of brag runs through all classes, 
from the Times newspaper through politicians and 
poets, through Wordsworth, Carlyle, Mill, and 
Sydney Smith, down to the boys of Eton.” 

Here is a kindly appreciation of our Norman 
chivalry—and of our pride in it and reverence 
for what it brought us.— 

“The Normans came out of France into England 
worse men than they went into it, one hundred and 
sixty years before. They had lost their own language, 
and learned the Romance or barbarous Latin of the 
Gauls ; and had acquired, with the language, all the 
vices it had names for. The Conquest has obtained 
in the Chronicles the name of the ‘Memory of 
Sorrow.’ Twenty thousand thieves landed at Hast- 
ings. These founders of the House of Lords were 


| greedy and ferocious dragoons, sons of greedy and 


ferocious pirates. They were all alike, they took 
everything they could carry, they burned, harried, 
violated, tortured, and killed, until everything Eng- 
lish was brought to the verge of ruin. Such, how- 
ever, is the illusion of antiquity and wealth, that 
decent and dignified men now existing boast their 
descent from these filthy thieves, who showed a far 
juster conviction of their own merits, by assuming 
for their types the swine, goat, jackal, leopard, wolf, 
and snake, which they severally resembled.” 

Philosophers like Guizot and writers like 
Thierry would smile at this fury, doubtless; but 
as Englishmen it does not touch us, such is our 
obstinacy. Let us pass from Mr. Emerson 
solus to Mr. Emerson in dialogue, or better still 
to Mr. Emerson listening. One of his earliest 
acquaintances was Mr. Landor, of whom we have 
incidentally a character-sketch :— 

“Greenough brought me, through a common 
friend, an invitation from Mr. Landor, who lived at 


| San Domenica di Fiesole. On the 15th May I dined 


with Mr. Landor. I found him noble and courteous, 


| living in a cloud of pictures at his Villa Gherardesca, 
| a fine house, commanding a beautiful landscape. I 


had inferred from his books, or magnified from some 
anecdotes, an impression of Achillean wrath— an 
untameable petulance. I do not know whether the 
imputation were just or not, but certainly on this 
May-day his courtesy veiled that haughty mind, 


| and he was the most patient and gentle of hosts. 


He praised the beautiful cyclamen which grows all 
about Florence; he admired Washington; talked of 
Wordsworth, Byron, Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher. To be sure, he is decided in his opinions, 
likes to surprise, and is well content to impress, if 
possible, his English whim upon the immutable 
past. No great man ever had a great son, if Philip 
and Alexander be not an exception; and. Philip he 
calls the greater man. In Art, he loves the Greeks, 
and in sculpture, them only. He prefers the Venus 
to everything else, and, after that, the head of Alex- 
ander, in the gallery here. He prefers John of 
Bologna to Michael Angelo; in painting, Raphael; 
and shares the growing taste for Perugino and the 
Early Masters. The Greek histories he thought 
the only good; and after them Voltaire’s. I could 
not make him praise Mackintosh, nor my more 
recent friends; Montaigne very cordially, —and 
Charron also, which seemed indiscriminating. He 
thought Degerando indebted to ‘Lucas on Happi- 
ness’ and ‘Lucas on Holiness’! He pestered me 
with Southey; but who is Southey? * * Mr. 
Landor carries to its height the love of freak which 
the English delight to indulge, as if to signalize their 
commanding freedom. He has a wonderful brain, 
despotic, violent, and inexhaustible, meant for a 
soldier, by what chance converted to letters, in 
which’ there is not a style nor a tint not known 
to him, yet with an English appetite for action and 
heroes. The thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it. An original sentence, a step forward, is 
worth more than all the censures, Landor isstrangely 
undervalued in England; usually ignored; and some- 
times savagely attacked in the Reviews. The criti- 
cism may be right, or wrong, and is quickly for- 
gotten; but year after year the scholar must still go 





back to Landor for a multitude of elegant sentences 
—for wisdom, wit, and indignation that are unforget- 
able.” 

Mr. Emerson understates—perhaps misunder- 
stands—the estimate of Mr. Landor prevalent 
in London society. We are aware that he is 
sometimes attacked in reviews —which of us, 
worth powder and shot, is not attacked in 
reviews?—but we are not aware that the best 
prose writer of our time is ignored. Afterwards 
we get a peep at Coleridge :-— 

“From London, on the 5th of August, I went to 
Highgate, and wrote a note to Mr. Coleridge, re- 
questing leave to pay my respects to him. It was 
near noon. Mr. Coleridge sent a verbal message 
that he was in bed, but if I would call after one 
o’clock, he would see me. I returned at one, and he 
appeared, a short, thick old man, with bright blue 
eyes and fine clear complexion, leaning on his cane. 
He took snuff freely, which presently soiled his 
cravat and neat black suit. He asked whether. I 
knew Allston, and spoke warmly of his merits and 
doings when he knew him in Rome; what a master 
of the Titianesque he was, &c. &c. He spoke of 
Dr. Channing. It was an unspeakable misfortune 
that he should have turned out a Unitarian after all. 
On this, he burst into a declamation on the folly and 
ignorance of Unitarianism—its high unreasonable- 
ness; and taking up Bishop Waterland’s book, which 
lay on the table, he read with vehemence two or 
three pages written by himself on the fly-leaves— 
passages, too, which, I believe, are printed in the 
* Aids to Reflection.” When he stopped to take 
breath, I interposed, that, ‘ whilst I highly valued all 
his explanations, I was bound to tell him that I was 
born and bred a Unitarian.’—‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I sup- 
posed so; and continued as before. ‘It was a wonder, 
that after so many ages of unquestioning acquiescence 
in the doctrine of St. Paul,—the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which was also, according to Philo Judzus, 
the doctrine of the Jews before Christ,—this hand- 
ful of Priestleians should take on themselves to deny 
it, &c. &e. He was very sorry that Dr. Channing— 
aman to whom he looked up—no, to say that he 
looked up to him would be to speak falsely; but a 
man whom he looked at with so much interest— 
should embrace such views. When he saw Dr. 
Channing, he had hinted to him that he was afraid 
he loved Christianity for what was lovely and ex- 
cellent—he loved the good in it, and not the true; 
and I tell you, sir, that I have known ten persons 
who loved the good, for one person who loved the 
true; but it isa far greater virtue to love the true for 
itself alone, than to love the good for itself alone. 
He (Coleridge) knew all about Unitarianism per- 
fectly well, because he had once been a Unitarian, 
and knew what Quackery it was. He had been 
called “ the rising star of Unitarianism.’’’ He went 
on defining, or rather refining: ‘The Trinitarian 
doctrine was realism; the idea of God was not essen- 
tial, but superessential; talked of trinism and 
tetrakism, and much more, of which I only caught 
this, ‘that the will was that by which a person is a 
person; because, if one should push me in the street, 
and so I should force the man next me into the 
kennel, I should at once exclaim, “I did not do it, 
sir,” meaning it was not my will.’ And this also, 
‘that if you should insist on your faith here in 
England, and I on mine, mine would be the hotter 
side of the faggot.’ I took advantage of a pause to 
say, that he had many readers of all religious opinions 
in America, and I proceeded to inquire if the ‘ ex- 
tract’ from the Independent’s pamphlet, in the third 
volume of the Friend, were a veritable quotation. 
He replied, that it was really taken from a pamphlet 
in his possession, entitled, ‘A Protest of one of the 
Independents,’ or something to that effect. I told 
him how excellent I thought it, and how much I 
wished to see the entire work. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘the 
man was a chaos of truths, but lacked the know- 
ledge that God was a God of order. Yet the passage 
would no doubt strike you more in the quotation 
than in the original, for I have filtered it.” When I 
rose to go, he said, ‘ I do not know whether you care 
about poetry, but I will repeat some verses I lately 
made on my baptismal anniversary,’ and he recited 
with strong emphasis, standing, ten or twelve lines, 
beginning Born unto God in Christ-—— 
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He inquired where I had been travelling ; and on 
learning that I had been in Malta and Sicily, he 
compared one island with the other, ‘repeating what 
he had said to the Bishop of London when he re- 
turned from that country, that Sicily was an excellent 
school of political economy; for, in any town there, 
it only needed to ask what the government enacted, 
and reverse that to know what ought to be done; it 
was the most felicitously opposite legislation to any 
thing good and wise. There were only three things 
which the government had brought into that garden 
of delights,—namely, itch, pox, and famine. Whereas, 
in Malta, the force of law and mind was seen, in 
making that barren rock of semi-Saracen inhabitants 
the seat of population and plenty.’ Going out, he 


showed me in the next apartment a picture of 


Aliston’s, and told me ‘that Montague, a picture- 
dealer, once came to see him, and glancing towards 
this, said, “ Well, you have got a picture!” thinking 
it the work of an old master; afterwards Montague, 
still talking with his back to the canvas, put up his 
hand and touched it, and exclaimed, “ By Heaven ! 
this picture is not ten years old:”—so delicate and 
skilful was that man’s touch.’ I wasin his company 
for about an hour, but find it impossible to recall the 
largest part of his discourse, which was often like so 
many printed paragraphs in his book—perhaps the 
same—so readily did he fall into certain common- 
places. As I might have foreseen, the visit was 
rather a spectacle than a conversation, of no use 
beyond the satisfaction of my curiosity. He was old 
and pre-occupied, and could not bend to a new com- 
panion and think with him.” 


Coleridge monopolized the talk—an unpardon- 
able sin to any seer,—and we forgive our Ameri- 
can for the wrath which he very naturally felt 
on his return from Highgate. 

With Wordsworth he fared little better.— 

“We found Mr. Wordsworth asleep on the sofa. 
He was at first silent and indisposed, as an old man 
suddenly waked before he had ended his nap ; but 
soon became full of talk on the French news. He 
was nationally bitter on the French: bitter on Scotch- 
men, too. No Scotchman, he said, can write English. 
He detailed the two models, on one or the other of 
which all the sentences of the historian Robertson 
are framed. Nor could Jeffrey, nor the Edinburgh 
Reviewers write English, nor can * * *, who is a 
pest to the English tongue. Incidentally he added, 
Gibbon cannot write English. The Edinburgh Re- 
view wrote what would tell and what would sell. It 
had however changed the tone of its literary criticism 


-from the time when a certain letter was written to 


the editor by Coleridge. Mrs. W. had the editor's 
answer in her possession. Tennyson he thinks a 
right poetic genius, though with some affectation. 
He had thought an elder brother of Tennyson at 
first the better poet, but must now reckon Alfred the 
true one... . In speaking of I know not what style, 
he said, ‘ to be sure, it was the manner, but then you 
know the matter always comes out of the manner.’ 
... He thought Rio Janeiro the best place in the 
world for a great capital city.... We talked of 
English national character. I told him, it was not 
creditable that no one in all the country knew any- 
thing of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, whilst in 
every American library his translations are found. I 
said, if Plato’s ‘ Republic’ were published in England 
as a new book to-day, do you think it would find any 
readers ?>—he confessed it would not; ‘and yet,’ he 
added, after a pause, with that complacency which 
never deserts a trueborn Englishman, ‘and yet we 
have embodied it all.’ His opinions of French, 
English, Irish, and Scotch seemed rashly formulized 
from little anecdotes of what had befallen himself 
and members of his family, in a diligence or stage- 
coach. His face sometimes lighted up, but his con- 
versation was not marked by special force or eleva- 
tion. Yet perhaps it isa high compliment to the 
cultivation of the English generally, when we find 
such a man not distinguished. He had a healthy 
look, with a weather-beaten face, his face corrugated, 
especially the large nose.” 

After these representations and characters— 
and by way of a parting chat with Mr. Emerson 
on matters personal and literary—let us hear 
what he thinks of some of our eminent 
writers.— 


“Mr. Hallam, a learned and elegant scholar, has 
written the history of European literature for three 
centuries,_a performance of great ambition, inas- 
much as a judgment was to be attempted on every 
book. But his eye does not reach to the ideal 
standards: the verdicts are all dated from London : 
all new thought must be cast into the old moulds. 
The expansive element which creates literature is 
steadily denied. Plato is resisted, and his school. 
Hallam is uniformly polite, but with deficient sym- 
pathy ; writes with resolute generosity, but is uncon- 
scious of the deep worth which lies in the mystics, 
and which often outvalues as a seed of power and a 
source of revolution all the correct writers and shining 
reputations of their day. He passes in silence, or 
dismisses with a kind of contempt, the profounder 
masters: a lover of ideas is not only uncongenial, 
but unintelligible. Hallam inspires respect by his 
knowledge and fidelity, by his manifest love of good 
books, and he lifts himself to own better than almost 
any the greatness of Shakspeare, and better than 
Johnson he appreciates Milton. But in Hallam, or 
in the firmer intellectual nerve of Mackintosh, one 
still finds the same type of English genius. It is 
wise and rich, but it lives on its capital. It is retro- 
spective. How can it discern and hail the new forms 
that are looming up on the horizon—new and gigantic 
thoughts which cannot dress themselves out of any 
old wardrobe of the past? The essays, the fiction, 
and the poetry of the day have the like municipal 
limits. Dickens, with preternatural apprehension of 
the language of manners and the varieties of street 
life, with pathos and laughter, with patriotic and 
still enlarging generosity, writes London tracts. He 
isa painter of English details, like Hogarth ; local 
and temporary in his tints and style, and local in his 
aims, Bulwer, an industrious writer, with occasional 
ability, is distinguished for his reverence of intellect 
as a temporality, and appeals to the worldly ambition 
of the student. His romances tend to fan these 
low flames. Their novelists despair of the heart. 
Thackeray finds that God has made no allowance 
for the poor thing in his universe;—more’s the pity, 
but ’tis not for us to be wiser: we must renounce 
ideals, and accept London. The brilliant Macaulay, 
who expresses the tone of the English governing 
classes of the day, explicitly teaches that good means 
good to eat, good to wear, material commodity; that 
the glory of modern philosophy is its direction on 
‘fruit’; to yield economical inventions ; and that its 
merit is to avoid ideas and avoid morals. He thinks 
it the distinctive merit of the Baconian philosophy, 
in its triumph over the old Platonic, its disentangling 
the intellect from theories of the all-Fair and all- 
Good, and pinning it down to the making a better 
sick-chair and a better whine-whey for an invalid;— 
this is not ironically, but in good faith ;—that ‘solid 
advantage,’ as he calls it, meaning always sensual 
benefit, is the only good. The eminent benefit of 
astronomy is the better navigation it creates to enable 
the fruit-ships to bring home their lemons and wine 
to the London grocer. It was a curious result, in 
which the civility and religion of England for a 
thousand years ends, in denying morals, and reducing 
the intellect to a saucepan. The critic hides his 
scepticism under the English cant of practical. To 
convince the reason, to touch the conscience, is 
romantic pretension. The fine arts fall to the ground. 
Beauty, except as luxuriant commodity, does not 
exist. It is very certain, I may say in passing, that 
if Lord Bacon had been only the sensualist his critic 
pretends, he would never have acquired the fame 
which now entitles him to this patronage. It is 
because he had imagination, the leisures of the spirit, 
and basked in an element of contemplation out of all 
modern English atmospheric gauges, that he is im- 
pressive to the imaginations of men, and has become 
a potentate not to be ignored. Sir David Brewster 
sees the high place of Bacon, without finding Newton 
indebted to him, and thinks it a mistake. Bacon 
occupies it by specific gravity or levity, not by any 
feat he did, or by any tutoring more or less of Newton, 
&c., but an effect of the same cause which showed 
itself more pronounced afterwards in Hooke, Boyle, 
and Halley. Coleridge, a catholic mind, with a 
hunger for ideas, with eyes looking before and after 
to the highest bards and sages, and who wrote and 
spoke the only high criticism in his time,—is one of 





those who save England from the reproach of no 





longer possessing the capacity to appreciate what 
rarest wit the island has yielded. Yet the misfortune 
of his life, his vast attempts but most inadequate 
performings, failing to accomplish any one master- 
piece, seems to mark the closing of an era. Even 
in him, the traditional Englishman was too strong 
for the philosopher, and he fell into accommodations : 
and, as Burke had striven to idealize the English 
State, so Coleridge ‘narrowed his mind’ in the at- 
tempt to reconcile the Gothic rule and ¢ogma of the 
Anglican Church with eternal ideas. But for Cole- 
ridge, and a lurking taciturn minority, uttering itself 
in occasional criticism, oftener in private discourse, 
one would say, that in Germany and in America is 
the best mind in England rightly respected. It is 
the surest sign of national decay when the Bramins 
can no longer read or understand the Braminical 
philosophy.” 

Mr. Emerson runs on—and runs off—to his 
friend Mr. Carlyle, with whom he made a jour- 
ney to Stonehenge and Wilton,—which he de- 
scribes at tiresome length; the two seers talking 
a stream of turbulent jargon, meant to be drown- 
ingly deep. The Chelsea sage, we fear, amused 
himself with his drastic humour and frolicsome 
make-believe; but Mr. Emerson seems to treat 
the thing seriously, and chronicles the smallest 
small-beer, the lightest of passing whimsies 
uttered by his friend, zo¢ in the eternal silences, 
without a pang of suspicion or remorse. The 
play closes very like a farce. 

On the whole, we have read these ‘ English 
Traits’ without emotion; and the book, as a 
book, will be remembered—if remembered at 
all—as a work wanting in substance and 
genuineness. 


Southern Africa: a Geography and Natural 
History of the Country, Colonies, and Inhabit- 
ants, from the Cape of Good Hope to Angola. 
By the Rev. Francis Fleming, M.A. Hall 
& Co. 

Arrica—‘the corn-bearing,’’ “the burnt,” 

“the sunny”—has enjoyed of late a good deal 

of literary favour. There have been researches 

East and West, hunters and missionaries in the 

South, antiquaries and traders in the North, 

and geographers everywhere. Within a few 

years a little library has been written on 

African matters,—some books being the ex- 

clusive record of personal enterprises and dis- 

coveries, others only generalizations, bringing 
results together, and combining scenes an 

sketches panoramically. To this latter descrip- 
tion belongs Mr. Fleming’s volume, which, how- 
ever, is not a bare compilation, but the work of 

a student as well as of an observer. Mr. Flem- 

ing has resided in South Africa, and from some 

facts collected by himself, and others that have 
been melted into history, has constructed a plain 
and precise account, arranged synoptically, of 
the entire region. He begins at the beginning, 
with nomenclature and derivation,—the word 
“ Africa” being traced, as usual, to three origi- 
nal sources—Punic, Greek, and Latin. But 
he is soon clear of theory, though, with the 
many mysteries of Africa under discussion, it 
is not easy to lay aside the unsettled and the 
conjectural. Thus, English geographers com- 
pute the area of the continent and its islands 
at eleven millions five hundred thousand miles. 

Ukert, Griberg, and Guyot have their separate 

calculations, and Malte-Brun enlarges the esti- 

mate by nearly two millions of square miles. 

As Mr. Fleming remarks, however, these state- 

ments are very uncertain. Our own ships have 

sailed round Africa for three hundred years, yet 
parts of the coast are all but unknown; while 
vast tracts of the interior—Mr. Fleming says 
four-fifths—remain unexplored. 

The progress of geographical discovery in 

Africa—the history of the Dutch and English 

colonies in the south—the physical geography 
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and topographical outlines of the Cape, and of 
the eastern provinces—the character and man- 
ners of the native African races at that end of 
the continent, Hottentots, Bushmen, Kaffirs— 
the missionary annals, and the natural history 
of the various districts, are subjects intelligently 
discussed by Mr. Fleming, who is careful, not 
dull, His account of South African birds and 
insects forms avery interesting summary, espe- 
cially as the majority of writers have devoted 
so much of their attention to the four- footed 
race, the delight of the hunter. Who shoots a 
bird, in Africa, when he can chase the boar, 
deer and buffalo, elephants and giraffes, and the 
tawny lion? He forgets the king of the moun- 
tains, the golden eagle,—the jackal bird, which 
will fight a man,—the striped falcon, the cinna- 
mon-coloured merlin hawks, and gorgeous lories. 
Mr. Fleming confirms the statement of Barrow, 
that the Cinnyris, or honey-eaters, instead of 
being mere scarlet brilliancies, are song-birds. 
His notes on African reptiles are also instructive 
—to other than naturalists appalling. Not even 
the puff-adder has a more sinister fame than 
the monster toad, about a foot long and eight 
inches wide, with a spotted green back, yellow 
belly, and large red eyes, which, the Kaffirs 
say, spit fire. Men and animals abhor it; horses 
are shy when it appears, or when its discordant 
croak is heard in the marshes.— 

“Three brothers, Dutch boers, lived together in a 
large farm-house, in the western district of Clan- 
william, in the old Cape Colony. One day, whilst 
two of them were out, a ‘ smouse,’ or pedlar, came 
to the farm, having amongst other articles, a quantity 
of Cape wine for sale. After some little bargaining, 
the Dutchman bought a cask of wine, and getting it 
tapped, he drew off a cupful, and drank it. Shortly 
after the pedlar had departed, the young man com- 
plained of thirst, and telling the servant to inform 
his brothers, should they return, where he was, and 
to prepare the dinner by the time he returned, he 
went out to a neighbour’s spring, to obtain a drink 
of water. He had hardly gone, ere his elder brother 
came in, and inquired for him. Hearing where he 
was, and seeing the wine, he told the servant to 
bring him a cupful of it, and she having done so, 
he drank it and went out, saying he would go to the 
well, and seek his brother. Neither returned, and, 
some two hours afterwards, the third brother came 
home from hunting, and hearing what had happened, 
he went out in search of his brothers, and found them 
both together, lying at the spring, quite dead. He 
immediately sent for the Veldt-cornet of the district, 
and caused search to be made for the pedlar. He 
was easily found, and came to the farm, protesting 
his innocence of the murder of the Dutchmen, of 
which their brother accused him. In the altercation 
which took place between them, the farmer accused 
the pedlar of having poisoned the wine which he 
had sold. This the latter indignantly denied, and 
to prove (as he said) that he had not done so, he 
ealled for a large cupful of it. This he received, 
drank it, and, a few minutes afterwards, was a corpse. 
The wine was then spilt out, and after the cask had 
been emptied, something was heard rattling about in 
the inside, the head was immediately stove in, when 
an immense ‘ Donder-paade,’ or Monster Toad, was 
found in it.” 

There was no analytical chemist at Clan- 
william; so the settlers believed that the toad 
had poisoned the wine, and there was no one 
to prove them wrong—or right. 





MINOR MINSTRELS. 

Tue world is large-enough for the nightingale 
and the cuckoo, for Milton and Jones. The 
poets who do not succeed may help to cultivate 
the rising genius and the coming man, just as 
thistles cut down and dug in, the farmers tell 
us, prepare the way for the wheat. 

St. Testhalomens Day: a Summer's Tale, 
1572; and other Poems. By S. Lockyer. 
(Saunders & Otley.)—This is one of the most 
promising volumes of first poems we remember. 





The verses are artistic, brightly coloured, highly 
individualized ; moreover, full of original imagi- 
nations and fresh observations of nature. The 
first poem has been. apparently suggested by 
Mr. Millais’s picture of ‘The Huguenot,’ and is 
full of Keats’s vivid sensuousness, and of his 
system of throwing humanity and consciousness 
into inanimate nature. The lover's ride to Paris 
is one of the strongest sketches this year’s young 
poetry has produced.— 


What was it? the tall poplars quaked and shook, 

And seemed to point up to the troubled skies 
In solemn protest, and, with startled look, 

The stars peeped through the clouds, like angel’s eyes ; 
And ev'ry bubbling little wayside brook 

Saddened the air with smothered sobs and sighs. 
All things with strange emotion seemed oppress’d, 
Pregnant with ing terrible, ung "d! 


But onward, onward, till the landscape reel’d, 
And heay’d, and swam all blurred before his gaze, 
With the hot speed, and road, and copse, and field 
Swept by in dreamlike and confusing haze. 
On past black woods, o’er which the grey owl wheel’d 
The ghostly circles of his nightly maze ; 
The elm trunks glared like spectres, and between 
Gloomed the dark chaos of sepulchral green ! 
—The ballads are also hearty and picturesque, 
and have a medieval champ of steel about 


them which is very real and untheatrical. 


Poems. By Walter M. Lindsay. (New York, 
Appleton & Co.)—This is a volume of feelings, 
and therefore is inferior to a volume of thoughts 
orimaginations. Mr. Lindsay knowsbetterhow to 
fix a sentiment into words than to transform it 
into an image. His brooks and sunsets flow and 
burn very naturally, and with a broad harmony 
that shows the matured painter. He is, how- 
ever, to the creative poet what the figure-head 
carver is to the sculptor. His language is not 
always without vigour, as when he says-his love 
is like the ivy that has shot down its roots, and 
netted even round the foundation stone, so that 
it will live when rock and wall are fallen; yet 
he does nothing but write such trifles as the 
following.— 


Oh! memory, let thy pilgrim feet 
Unto the shores of youth return ! 
Where golden sands and billows meet, 
The morning lights have ceased to burn. 





Walk silent in the evening grey, 
And hear the voices of the sea 
Repeat the story of a day, 
That never shall return to thee! 


Poems. By Robert Wilson. (Boston, Wil- 
sén & Son).—Mr. Wilson seems to be a Scotch- 
man who has gone .to the States, and thence 
writes remembranees of St. Andrew’s and 
Aberdour. He talks with the deceitful plea- 
sure-tone of remembrance of the slanting 
purple light on the, Lomond mountains, of 
Balcarres’ crag, red in sunset, of Kellie Law, 
and the white Grampians. He tells no story, 
and does not seem able to create; but he writes 
of storms, night, maniacs, comets, and all 
those conventional miscellanea that poetizing 
men dilate upon, His most original poem is 
“ Jinkin Jenny’s come again ;’’ Jenny, by-the- 
by, is a smuggling vessel. It has the local zest 
of some of Scott’s less known ballads. Here is a 
verse,— 

St. Andrew’s loungers, by the score, 
Are dreamin’ now of punch galore ; 
Collegeners in attic lodgins 

Will sune be a’ as fou as Trojans ; 
Professors douce will bend their bicker 
To loyal toast o’ smuggled liquor, 

For weel the drouthy doctors ken 
That Jinkin Jenny's come again. 

Eleonore, and other Poems. By Hamilton 
Aidé. (Chapman & Hall.)—This is an artistic 
and promising volume of poems; bright, pic- 
turesque, and of good construction. The verse 
is blood-warm, and richly coloured. Watteau 
never painted a féte-champétre better than Mr. 
Aidé a ruined mansion.— 

Straight to the square-paved court 
Bounded young Eleonore with glee, 
Where an old ger-faicon blink’d i’ the sun— 


Or sat with a hound on the terrace-wall, 
Lapt in a faéry reverie. 





Enchanted ground, though all-forsaken 

And wild that garden was, The cup 
A spouting Triton till’d, though broken, 

Held gold fish, floating in blue skies, 

With island-lilies. To her eyes, 

The marble Daphne, half-displaced 

By laurels, which, in growing up, 
Sent their strong arms around her waist, 

A very goddess seem’d, Nor less 
A joy was it to watch, in pairs, 

With blue tails sweeping on the stairs, 
Or spreading wide their hundred eyes 
Of changeful green and golden dyes, 

The peacocks, in their courtly dress; 
Who had outlived its palmy days, 

But yet clung fondly to the spot, 
And peer’d each morn, with curious gaze, 
Through broken windows in amaze, 

To find so little stir and rout. 


Here is a Neapolitan picture not lacking in 
colour.— 
She wore a yellow gown, with s! , 
I watch’d her swarthy cheek, that sudden flush’d, 


And sudden, ghastly deaden'd, with the thrust 
His rapier-wit sent through her, to the lees 


Of her heart’s blood. He strokes his beard, and twitls. 
His pourpoint’s tassel, as he turns to speak 
To a ripe beauty, with a Rubens-cheek, 
And large white bosom, overlaid with pearls, 
Seated beside him on the flow'ry green, 
Who whispers in his ear some amorous staves, 
And through gold rivers of whose hair he laves 
His fingers, laughing at the other’s spleen. 
* * * * * 
In the first grey of dawn, a figure stands, 
And draws aside the damask of the bed... . 
Then to the fountain with a stealthy tread— 
The fishes sicken’d where she wash’d her hands. 


Wayside Songs, By E. C, Goodwin, Author 
of ‘Hampton Heights.’ (New York, Mason 
Brothers.) —This is an instance of a_ writer 
with cultivated powers of expression; but not 
much to express. There is fine clear painting 
in these lines.— 


Then long drear months of listless life, 
The wide blue deep, the floating sedge, 
The sail on the horizon’s edge, 

The game of cards, the chess-board strife: 

At last the sailors’ shout of land, 

The pilot-boat from off the shore, 

The shrieking mew, the breakers’ roar, 
The long white line of gleaming sand. 
The bamboo town, the stately palms, 

The old stockade of stakes and turf, 

The Indian wading through the surf, 
The captain carried in his arms. 


New England seems to hold out some promise- 
of being the cradle of American poetry. 


The Song of Milkanwatha: translated from 
the Feejee. By Mare Antony Henderson, D.C.L. 
Second Edition. (Cincinnati, Tickell & Grinne.) 
—These publishers’ names must be one more 
joke for this amusing parody. The writer 
has not only cleverly caricatured the names 
and peculiarities of Longfellow’s poems, but 
even the legend itself and its various epi- 
sodes,—parodied it, too, not ill-naturedly, but 
with a poetical feeling that shows inventive 
power and great rhythmical capacity. He 
grins with the best face of any clown we have 
seen for many a day, and his paint is more like 
natural health-bloom than most clowns’ white 
and red. He sees the ludicrous side of things, 
and elongates them with perfect truth and ease 
into the laughable. ; 

The following extracts will show the Indian 
acuteness with which this writer follows, laugh- 
ing, over Longfellow’s track.— 

But, beside him, Milkanwatha 
Loved the very fat man, Bee-del; 
He, the fattest human being, 

That you éver laid your eyes on. 
From his very earliest childhood, 
He was round, and fat, and lazy; 
Didn't go a squirrel-hunting, 
Didn’t skate and didn’t nothing— 
Wasn’t like the other children ; 
But they understood the reason, 
And they all were sorry. for him, 
Cause he was of such a fatness— 
*Cause his fatness grew upon him. 

Once his mother said un-¢o him, 

“ Bee-del, you are good for nothing ; 
Always hanging round the wigwam, 
Waddling round about the village, 
Lying, sprawled out, in the sunshine 
You had best be doing something.” 
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Not a word did Bee-del answer, 
Not an observation made he, 
But he waddled from the corner, 
From the wigwam slowly, waddled, 
Went and stood upon the hill-side, 
Slowly sat down, slowly laid down, 
Doubled up and started rolling ; 
Rolled right onward, forward, downward, 
Down the green and sloping hill-side, 
Down the hill-side kept a-rolling : 
And his mother stood and watched him, 
‘Wond’ring when he'd stop a-rolling. 
Nothing more was heard of Bee-del, 
For six months and something over ; 
But, one morning, while a-baking, 
Bee-del’s mother heard a rumbling, 
Like a big stone tumbling downward 
From the hill-top, up above her ; 
‘Went and looked, and there came Bee-del, 
Came the fat man, rolling, rumbling, 
Came a-rolling toward the wigwam, 
Came and rolled in through the back-door, 
Rolled right up into the corner, 
And remained rolled up, in silence. 
He had been, for six months, rolling, 
Six mouths and a little over ; 
Rolling on from morn till evening, 
And from season unto season, 
Through all countries, nations, climates, 
Past the zones and past the tropics, 
Past the line of the equator, 
Ever onward, forward, downward, 
Till he got'to where he came from— 
Till he all the earth had rolled round. 


The strange Iroquois names of animals and 
the whole catalogue of them are exquisitely tra- 
westied by this poetical posture-maker.— 


All along the line of travel, 
Birds were singing to the lovers, 
Songs of welcome ’mid the branches, 
Songs of warm congratulation, 
And the. bugs joined in the chorus ; 
Sang the Opee-pod, the bullfinch, 
Sang the Nillee-pip, the chippy, 

*Sang the bluebird, Lingo-Sneedel ; 
Hummed the Feesh-go-bang musquito, 
Hummed Snappo, the pinching-beetle, 
‘And the dragon-fly, Snap-peter! 

** Aint it lueky, aint it lucky, 
Jolly luck for Pogee-wogee, 
Jolly luck for Milkanwatha,” 


The Northern Poetical Keepsake. (Published 
‘in Aid of the Funds of the Itinerating Library 
of the Northern Union of Literary and Me- 
chanics’ Institutions. (Newcastle - on - Tyne, 
Fisher.) —This is a volume of pleasing fugitive 
verse, containing contributions by Barry Corn- 
wall, Sir J. Bowring, &c. These poems are of 
scant merit, and are full of the usual moral 
truisms, dull observations of second-hand nature, 
with a strong dash of local allusions, and have 
no interest beyond the Tyne. 





André Chénier. Paris, Michel 
Levy Fréres. 
THE name of André Chénier will recall to the 
minds of many readers that mournful ‘face, 
shaded by rich clumps of black hair, and all 
unconscious of the surrounding horrors, which 
forms the central point in Miiller’s picture of 
the last day of the Reign of Terror. ‘ There 
is but one page in the life of Chénier,” says 
Arséne Houssaye,—“ it is the history of his 
death! But what a page! He was killed by 
the Republic, for having loved liberty too well. 
His poetry was the supreme delight of all who 
knew the inside of St.-Lazare! Hedied, carry- 
ing his head high to the scaffold, because he 
knew that the head about to fall wore already 
an immortal glory about it.” His classic muse 
has been the model of all the French verse- 
writers of this century,—except Hugo, Béran- 
ger, and Lamartine. Yet none of his country- 
men have written in a style at once so tender 
and so free from passion. ‘ The sandals of his 
muse are covered with dew, and are redolent of 
the flowery copse. His muse has traversed the 
forest of Diana. ‘Her black hair does not float 
down her back like that of a Bacchante; it wan- 
ders harmoniously among flowers gathered upon 
Mount Hymettus, and braided in the curls by 
the youngest of the Graces.” But there was 
sterner stuff in André. He loved liberty, as 
birds love it:—not this or that constitution, but 
a liberty that was breath to him; without which 


By Méry. 








he could not live. It was the Author of the 
famous Numéro treize of the Journal de la So- 
ciété de 1789,—it was the Editor of the Gazette 
de Paris,—who wrote those fine lines to Char- 
lotte Corday ; and from whose hand the pen fell 
only when the executioner bade him start on 
his journey to the fatal Barriére du Tréne, in 
company with his friend Roucher, the commen- 
tator of Virgil. The lines which the execu- 
tioner interrupted are those which the poet is 
supposed to be meditating in Miiller’s picture. 
Freely translated, they begin thus :— 

A ray of gold—a gentle breath— 

Most cheerful make the sun’s decline : 

I sing still, at the feet of Death,— 

He calls some name! Perhaps ’tis mine! 

M. Méry, in taking the few facts that are 
known in the life of the poet as the foundation 
for a romance, chose a fine central figure for his 
pictures of the Revolution. The opportunity 
for painting the Republic, as administered at 
Versailles, was tempting. The possibility of 
contrasting the violent and unprincipled go- 
vernors of the Revolution with republicans as 
pure and gentle as the poet, and then again with 
the intrepid leaders in La Vendée, might well 
determine an author, with M. Méry’s pic- 
turesque pen, to learn all he could about Ché- 
nier’s residence at Aix, and his hiding-place at 
Versailles. The result is a charming story, 
artistically balanced,—full of bright bits of 
painting, and governed by that gentle and tole- 
rant spirit of criticism which was necessary to 
the elaboration of a truthful and pleasant effect. 

In the poet and his friend, Roucher, we have 
the dreamers of the Revolution,—the men 
whose tender sympathies recoiled before the 
stern purpose of a St.-Just; and in Chénier’s 
mistress we have an excellent type of those 
gifted women of ‘the time, who, while allied 
and belonging to the nobility, felt the enthu- 
siasm of the hour in which they lived, and in 
their souls saw some justice in the courts that 
destroyed the influence of their caste. De 
Pressy, the aristocrat, shut up in his house, and 
refusing to hear one aur | about the world 
beyond his gates,—yet the friend of Chénier, 
and the betrothed husband of the woman Ché- 
nier loved,—is a portrait painted with some 
charming touches. The faithful Valentin, the 
nobleman’s servant, is an old romance character. 
But before Chénier, and Marguerite, and De 
Pressy,—even before the scenes in which these 
noble figures bear themselves heroically,—before 
the touches that realize the sweet solitude of 
Chénier’s Versailles hiding-place, —we must 
place the stalwart figure of Claude Mouriez, 
and the youthful form of Adrien, his kinsman. 
Mouriez, the revolutionary master of Versailles, 
dismissed for the brutal outrage of his duties,— 
the coarse courtier of Marguerite,—the broad- 
shouldered fellow, whose simple presence quelled 
an outbreak,—who bearded Robespierre in the 
zenith of his power, and yet could not resist the 
moral strength of young Adrien calling him 
back ever to the path of duty and the claims of 
honour,—the strong passionate man, held in 
bondage by the fierce earnestness of a boy 
jealous of his family name,—this is a true study 
of human character. The author has left the 
figures of Marguerite and Chénier incomplete : 
their love is never explained nor understood, in- 
asmuch as the lady gives herseif up to De Pressy 
while adoring André ; and yet, in the end, when 
De Pressy is dead, exhibits her devotion by 
pleading with Mouriez for André, and by dying 
at the foot of the scaffold upon which the poet 
suffered. There is a feebleness of execution in 
this part of the work,—the more apparent, from 
the power exhibited in the descriptions of the 
poet's trial, and Mouriez’s conduct in office. 
As a specimen of the author's style, as well as 
of the picturesque force with which he conducts 





a scene, we cannot do better than extract his 
description of Mouriez’s interview with Robes- 
pierre, in the Tuileries gardens :— 

It was early in May, 1794. The air was delici- 
ously sparkling, and enriched with the perfume of 
lilac flowers ;—the trees were spreading out the 
vigorous leaves of spring, to be quickly deadened 
by the ardent heat of summer. Robespierre seated 
before a little round table with the young Duperray, 
the friend and the enemy of all the Jacobins, was 
breakfasting under a shed dignified with the title of 
a café, with Spartan frugality. From the raised ter- 
race, Mouriez perceived Robespierre, and hastened 
down to join him. At this moment Robespierre 
appeared to be listening attentively to his young 
friend. He raised his head, however, as he saw a 
colossal figure approaching, and recognizing Claude 
Mouriez, saluted him coldly, and, by a gesture, bade 
him be seated. Then he said—“ Go on, Duperray, 
the citizen Claude is one of us."—“ Then he is not 
one of mine,” replied Duperray, with a winning 
smile, that healed always the wounds of his epigrams. 
“ And as for that, it is all the same to me. Well, I 
was saying to you, my dear Robespierre, that there 
exists only one sceptre with which France can be 
governed ; it is the sword, modified by the cross. 
Every other instrument of power in this country will 
be shattered. Be assured that France is a Catholic 
and a military country,—that loves only reviews 
and processions. At this moment all who are not 
admirers of your liberty are fighting upon fourteen 
battle-fields). And this is very lucky for you, my 
good fellow; for, were they in France instead of 
being spread on all sides, your Committee of Public 
Safety would not hold together four-and-twenty 
hours, and you would be no longer Robespierre to- 
morrow.”—Robespierre pulled out his silver watch, 
and looked at the hour. “ Then you refuse to break- 
fast with me, Duperray ?” he asked.“ How am I 
to breakfast off two fresh eggs that are not fresh ? 
I am going to breakfast at the restawrant of the 
Pomme-de-pin, upon more substantial dishes.”— 
“And you, Claude?” said Robespierre—‘I have 
breakfasted twice already,’ replied Mouriez. — 
“Then, Duperray, you have no furtheradvice to 
give me to-day ?” said Robespierre—‘ No, not for 
the present.”_“ Well, I’ve got some news for you, 
that will amuse you.”——“ I doubt it, Robespierre.”_ 
“Listen. On the 22 prairial next, I am going to 
give you a splendid féte, at which I am going to 
recognize the Supreme Being, and the immortality 
of the soul."—“ What, seriously, Robespierre ?” 
said Duperray. “ Do you really think that a power 
can last that spends itself in such follies? I'll tell 
you your one fault, Robespierre. You're a fool. 
This is the point of which France is ignorant.” 
Claude Mouriez started in his chair and stared at 
Duperray with that expression of compassion given 
to a man who is about to be hanged. Robespierre 
smiled faintly, and turning towards Mouriez, said— 
“You're astonished, Claude! Well, Duperray 
comes here every day, and tells me the same thing, 
and I allow him to go on. Yet the aristocrats say 
that I am a tyrant !”—“ All tyrants have been 
fools!” exclaimed Duperray, red with anger, “ from 
Caligula, who called his horse a consul, down to you, 
who do God the honour to recognize Him! The 
world thinks that the people who talk nonsense in 
madhousesare the only madmen. Montesquieu said, 
‘A few fools are shut up in madhouses, to make 
people believe that all who are not there are not 
fools,’ ‘There are a thousand different madnesses, 
aired in the broad daylight,’ wrote Erasmus. Well, 
Robespierre, make your choice, and class yourself. 
As for myself, I have not the time to class you. I 
see Barrére yonder,—a fool of another kind; and I 
have a few words to say to him. Adieu.” And Du- 
perray hastened to join Barrére. Claude Mouriez 
closed his fist upon the table, and following with his 
eye the movements of Duperray, said—* Really, 
Robespierre, I cannot understand your patience. 
Shall I go and give this insolent aristocrat a lesson 
on my own account?”—*It’s useless,” replied 
Robespierre; “he is mad. I am used to Duperray’s 
bursts. Come, Claude, you have something to tell 
me, haven't you?”—‘ No, Robespierre: I have 
something to request.” I understand. But let us 
move: it is late; and I see a few curious people 
gathering about us. You are tired of doing nothing, 
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are n't you, Claude ?”—*“ You have guessed it, 
Robespierre. I feel young, vigorous, ardent ; and yet 
I am useless in the Republic.”—“ And in what direc- 
tion does your ambition lie, Claude ?” It is modest 
enough: I want a place. I haverendered important 
services; I have risked my life a hundred times for 
the Republic; I have put down riots; unravelled 
plots ; organized administrations in important towns ; 
and, as a reward, I have been deprived of my place.” 
—* Claude,” said Robespierre, with a petrified ex- 
pression, “ you have rendered great services,—this is 
undeniable:—but your dismissal was an act of justice. 
Shall I recall to you all your scandalous adventures 
at Versailles ?”—*“ Bah ! trifles!”—* No, Claude,” 
said Robespierre, in a soft voice; “they would be 
trifles, perhaps, for an obscure man; but they are 
enormous faults when committed in a high sphere of 
action.” What, Robespierre, you are talking in 
this serious manner to me ?’’—“ Very seriously, 
Claude.”—*“ And you! Let us look into the matter. 
You who are placed in a high sphere,—have you no 
gallantries to reproach yourself with ?”—“ None,” 
replied Robespierre, spreading out his right hand 
over the two lappets of his vast waistcoat,—* Well 
then, Robespierre, it is because you are as cold, 
as icy as this Coustou marble.”—“ I know how to 
bridle my passions.” —‘‘ Robespierre,” said Claude, 
beginning to get angry, and shrugging his shoulders, 
“you are mocking me. You mistake me for a 
deputy of the Plain ! »—‘‘ Claude,” replied Robes- 
pierre, without showing any emotion, “I am too 
serious to mock anybody. I respect man always.” 
—“ Except his head,” said Claude drily. 

The death of Chénier is the last act of a drama 
boldly and strongly elaborated. It is not over- 
written, as such acts are usually by French 
writers of the present time. There is nothing 
of the Morgue about it. Altogether, M. Méry 
has produced a romance drawn mainly from 
facts; and, where he has had recourse to his 
imagination, sensibly and delicately filled in. 
‘André Chénier’ may be ranked with the 
‘Tolla’ of M. About and ‘The Conversion’ of 
Raousset-Boulbon. 





Hereford, Cathedral and City: 
for Visitors and Residents. 
tion. 
& Co. 

Tue old garrison town in the broad and pro- 

ductive valley of the Wye, and which once 

frowned defiance on those terrible neighbours 
the Welsh, famous for their fierceness, their 
triads, and their singular social system, whereby 
the maker of mead took precedence of the 
physician, is, as it deserves to be, a favourite 
place with travellers and antiquaries. Grey, 
and Black, and Benedictine Friars housed there, 
and must have been often needed to shrive the 
dying in the numerous battles which have taken 
place in the vicinity. The Welsh were its most 
formidable assailants, and the pillage of eight 
hundred years ago by those indefatigable war- 
riors is not yet forgotten in local tradition. The 
ruthless King Stephen, too, penetrated into its 
streets, and dealt with its citizens as warrior 
kings were wont to do, when resistance had 
excited their evil passions. Waller, also, at the 
head of his Parliamentarians, gave the bur- 
gesses a sample of the might of those who 
followed him; and even the Scotch displayed 
their banners before the old walls, under obsti- 
nate Leven. At a brewer’s at Beaumaris is said 
to have been Owen Tudor’s birthplace; but the 
market-place of Hereford is the spot on which 
that gallant, lucky, and yet unlucky, royal 

guardsman, gentleman, and wedder with a 

queen, was beheaded. Then, for those who do 

not care for heroes, there is a heroine,—if such 

a name may be given to that woman of small 

virtue, no principles, and great good-nature, 

Nell Gwynne. “A building at the rear of 

the Royal Oak Inn is usually pointed out as 

the place”’ of her birth, and “it is not a little 
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singular her grandson, Lord James Beauclerk, 

occupied for forty years the episcopal palace 
which almost adjoined the humble cot of his 
maternal ancestor.” 

The district, too, once acknowledged the 
presence of those likely men, the Fitz-Osbornes, 
the Fitz-Walters, and the Bohuns. The castles 
and religious houses on or near the Wye seem 
yet, in their ruins or their legends, to carry the 
memories and names of their founders to suc- 
ceeding generations. The bishops, too, have not 
been less famous than the barons. There were 
canonized Cantalupe and Breton, as learned in 
civil as in ecclesiastical law, and Fox, “ a pillar 
of the Reformation,’’ and a very narrow escape, 
if we may so speak, of Bonner, who was nomi- 
nated to the see, but who got London instead ; 
and Skipp, who helped to compile the Book of 
Common Prayer, Harley, whom Queen Mary 
deprived and imprisoned, because he not only 
wooed a lady but also married her, and Roger 
of Hereford, ‘‘ whose treatise on Judicial Astro- 
logy seem [sic] to entitle him to the distinction 
of having been the Zadkiel of his age.” This 
is an ugly compliment to Roger, who was really 
a learned man, wrote a book upon Mines, and 
had great curiosity, and corresponding know- 
ledge, touching minerals and cognate subjects. 

Moreover, Hereford is worth a visit, not only 
because it is free from fogs and. damps, but 
because of its noble cathedral, which Wyatt as 
nearly spoiled as the people of Metz did their 
unrivalled Gothic structure when, out of grati- 
tude for the recovery of Louis the Fifteenth 
from small-pox, they covered up the grand 
west entrance by a composite screen of an 
impossible and detestable order. The dust of 
St. Ethelbert must have flown in the face of 
Wyatt when the latter attempted to improve the 
edifice of Robert of Lorraine. But that dust 
may now be appeased. The noble pile (although 
yet incomplete) looks no more like what it did 
than the very ancient map of the world in the 
chapter-room looks like the world which that 
map never did represent. 

To this pleasant city, the volume before us 
is an unpretending but a useful guide. It does 
its office well, and suggests excursions, the 
makers of which will be apt to repeat the old 
Herefordshire proverb, ‘‘ Blessed is the eye that 
is between Severn and Wye.” 





Natural Theology, By Henry Lord Brougham. 
Griffin & Co. 
MeraPuHysic proper is commonly enough, and 
fairly enough, represented as giving us no new 
truths—no new knowledge. Hypotheses re- 
ceived one day by many are the next as gene- 
rally declined. Its history is that of the waxing 
and waning of mere creatures of the phantasy ; 
and the result of endless speculation is to leave 
us as we began. Stewart likens it to the spear 
of Ithuriel, which cured the wound it made. In 
the history of these inquiries one thing only we 
learn—our own ignorance. Locke wrote his great 
work to teach man, as he said, ‘the length of his 
tether’”—within what bounds science is possible, 
and beyond impossible; and we owe to him more 
than is commonly confessed, that noble humility 
which has distinguished philosophy in Great 
Britain. Bacon did great service in directing 
human research to what is within our ken,— 
enough to occupy generation after generation 
and still be unexhausted. Locke followed with 
a careful inquiry into the nature and origin of 
our knowledge, with some errors, but with 
singular success. Reid and Stewart have 
preached it and pursued it in all their specula- 
tions; and it was the last lesson of Hamilton, 
who closed the line of Scottish philosophers. 
The last has handled it in a more scientific 





fashion, and relative to the opinions of the 





German schools, but he leaves still as a truth 
ascertained erudita inscitia, the learning of 
our ignorance. ‘We must push at a door,” 
said one, “to learn whether it be open: ” 
—metaphysical speculators have tried the 
door. To go beyond the bound fixed by 
Nature to our faculties is impossible to man,— 
and the reach of those faculties is now ascer- 
tained. All metaphysical theories prove that 
into that region we cannot penetrate. Every 
effort to issue forth of our sphere shows how 
securely we are hemmed in. French critics 
have reproached us with pursuing psychological 
inquiries to the exclusion of a higher philosophy, 
and Cousin, in his earlier Lectures, ascribed this 
narrowness of mind to our being islanders; but, 
remote from the mere materialism of one French 
school as from the adventurous but futile efforts 
of the other, we have been content to show how 
and what man can know and to disclaim all 
which he cannot. 

In the spirit, and the true spirit, of modest 
philosophy Lord Brougham has composed this 
little work. He seeks for no metaphysical aid 
to establish the great fact on which natural 
religion rests, but endeavours to show how the 
common knowledge and ordinary faculties of 
man lead up to it. Of the conclusiveness of 
his reasoning we only desire every reader to 
judge for himself. In vain we should attempt 
to express it in a more luminous way.. In truth, it 
amounts to this, that we have the same evidence 
for the existence of a God and his attributes that 
we have for other minds than our own and their 
dispositions. The principle of life which ani- 
mates the body is one thing; the existence and 
qualities of the soul are evidenced by the regu- 
lation of its work. The involuntary spurning of 
the foot may be electrical action, but its regular 
motion towards a destined point is of the mind. 
In common parlance we say, the man knows 
what he is about: that knowledge is the origin of 
system. The engine of Watt shows the strength 
of his genius, and is, in truth, the evidence we 
have of it; and the ‘ Principia’ demonstrates at 
once a mind and shows what were its powers. 
We know from our own consciousness that mind 
can and does reduce nature to order and sym- 
metry; and so our knowledge of the world, 
material and spiritual, complex indeed, but so 
full of harmony and order that generation upon 
generation only discloses by its labours more 
and more of it to man, leads us to see that by 
mind it was thus disposed. The man of science 
is thus elevated into a priest. As Galen said, 
he raises a perpetual hymn in honour of the 
Deity, and is the instrument of the revelation 
of God to man. Lord Brougham pursues the 
theme with so great simplicity, and clearness, 
and elegance of language and of thought, and 
so carefully confines himself to the sure way of 
science, that his ‘ Natural Theology’ must be 
regarded as a great philosophic work. 

The treatise contains no more of psychology 
than is necessary for its purpose. The language 
is that of the school of Dugald Stewart, and 
shows that Lord entien hes not joined the 
rebellion of Thomas Brown. On the contrary, 
he never mentions his master’s name without 
expressions of adhesion, of affection and rever- 
ence; and it shows that Stewart’s generous 
spirit must have had a greater influence on Lord 
Brougham’s life than we had supposed. There 
are besides in the second part some psychologic 
facts very clearly stated, which are too much 
neglected by those who cultivate that science. 

it is now from history and old men’s tales 
that one hears of Henry Brougham, who led 
that reforming party which brought on so great 
a revolution in the state. With courage, with 
devotion and eloquence, he was the foremost of 
the band; and the greatness of the achievement 
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may be known from this, that what was sedition 
in the language of his youth is constitutional 
principle in ours. No politician now dares to 
profess other principles than those which he 
then maintained. In the laborious profession 
of the law he gained a leadership, and in the 
ordinary business of the bar contended, on all 
but equal terms, with Scarlett, who devoted his 
life to that pursuit alone, and who was, as 
tradition tells, perhaps our greatest advocate. 
Mr. Justice Story—no mean judge of such 
things — generally selects Lord Brougham’s 
words to set out at length the judgments of 
the House of Peers in which he took a part. 
The form of the book on Instinct reminds one 
of course of Tully, and a certain parallel between 
the two. Both were lawyers and orators, states- 
men and philosophers. Cicero, in early life 
imbued with the Grecian philosophy, retained it 
through all his successes and mischances, as his 
guiding principle. When he left the regnum 
fori, so long held by him, he betook himself to 
his earlier studies again; and the Tusculan Dis- 
putations and others are much in the same 
strain as this work of Lord Brougham’s. Cicero 
left Rome, which he could not save, to ruin. 
Lord Brougham will have a pleasanter assurance 
that his country is still in its vigorous manhood. 





Legends from every District of Fatherland— 
| Sagen aus allen Gauen des Vaterlands|. By 
Ferdinand Bassler. Berlin, Decker; London, 
Williams & Norgate. 

Cotuections of German legends are common 

enough in the literary crop of every year; but 

generally they are made with reference to parti- 
cular localities, and are therefore comparatively 
uninteresting to the great body of readers. 

Folk-lore, like every other lore, has been forced 

by its own abundance into minute ramifications, 

—and whereas in the beginning of the present 

century a national antiquary would make a 

respectable figure by culling an anthology of 

tradition from the broad surface of Fatherland, 
the modern archzologist finds that if he would 
reduce into the compass of a volume or two the 
legends of Suabia, of Bavaria, of Saxony, or 
even of some old town, he has quite sufficient 
employment. Thus, archzology has thriven at 
the expense of general recreation, for the great 
mass of legends being now collected merely as 
so many local facts, without regard to their 
interest as tales, they are no longer addressed 
to readers for amusement only. Moreover, the 
family likeness which is found in so many 
legends, and which has such a charm for the 
ethnological investigator, produces a sensation 
of monotony in him who fancies that the title 

“‘ Sagen”’ is an indication of a diverting story- 

book. 

From time to time, however, some philan- 
thropist makes his appearance, who, resolving 
that the antiquaries shall not monopolize all 
the pleasure derivable from ancient tradition, 
breaks through the principle of local association, 
and by selecting from the results of special 
labours produces a volume adapted to the amuse- 
ment of the general reader. Such a philan- 
thropist is Karl Simrock, who turns legends 
into popular poems,—and who, even when less 
ostensibly aiming at the recreation of the 
public, is constantly employed in rendering the 
knowledge possessed by the few accessible to 
the many. Such a philanthropist, too, is Herr 
F. Bassler, whose work is now before us, and 
who, from upwards of 200 volumes, has pro- 
duced a neat little story-book that will easily 
slip into a coat-pocket, and that, by its sub- 
division into records of good men—instances of 
providential benefits and judgments—origins of 
cities—dwarf and giant stories—anecdotes of 





fools, &c., allows every reader to gratify his 


own taste conveniently. The fool division, 
which rather belongs to the popular book 
(Volksbuch) than to the popular legend, pro- 
perly so called, is so arranged as to contain, 
inter alia, notices of Eulenspiegel, the imperso- 
nation of old German jest—of the Seven Suabians 
and the Siebenbiirger, the symbols of national 
and corporate stupidity—and of the mad Danish 
wag Hamlet, who, by the way, is placed at the 
head of the motley crew. We specify this sec- 
tion more particularly, because its introduction 
is rather a distinctive feature in the collection, 
and because, moreover, a little foolery goes a 
great way for purposes of entertainment. Many 
a reader might be satisfied with Herr F. Biissler’s 
excerpts, who would shrink from the zaive 
prolixity of the Volksbiicher, from which they 
are taken. 

We do not like to let a story-book go without 
giving our readers something in the way of a 
brief narrative. Now, it strikes us that, hack- 
neyed as ghostly terrors may be, the following 
little tale—taken from Grimm’s collection—has 
a particular horror of its own, that distinguishes 
it from the common class :— 

A certain queen lay dead on her bed of state in a 
room hung with black. At night the room was 
lighted with wax-tapers, and a captain with nine-and- 
forty men was stationed on guard in an ante-cham- 
ber. Towards midnight the captain hearing a coach- 
and-six draw up to the castle, went down to meet it, 
when he was met by a lady of noble appearance, 
clad in mourning, who asked his permission to - 
main a short time by the dead body. He objected, | 
that it was not in his power to grant her request ; but | 
she called herself by a familiar name, and argued 
that, as the late queen’s gouvernante, she had a right 
to see her before she was buried. He wavered for | 
some time; but she became so urgent, that he could | 
excuse himself no longer. He therefore led her into | 
the room, and having closed the door upon her, | 
walked up and down outside. 
stopped, listened, and peeped through the key-hole, | 
when, lo! he beheld the dead queen sitting upright | 
and whispering to the lady, with her eyes closed, and | 
without any sign of life beyond a slight movement of | 
the lips. He ordered the soldiers to peep, one after | 
the other, and all of them saw the same thing. | 
When he himself returned to the key-hole the dead | 
queen was slowly resuming her former position on | 
the state-bed. Svon afterwards the lady came out of | 
the room, and was conducted down stairs by the | 
captain, who felt, while he led her to the carriage, | 
that her hand was as cold as ice. The coach went | 
off as fast as it had come, and the captain perceived 
that the horses breathed fire in the distance. On the 
following morning news arrived that the gowvernante, 
who lived at a country-house several miles off, had 
died at the very hour at which she had sat by the 
dead body. 

We should not omit the title of this story— 
‘The Meeting of the Dead’ (Die Zusammen- 
kunft der Todten), so eminently felicitous. The 
following legend is far less marvellous; but 
there is something poetical about it, that, in 
addition to its brevity, tempts us to find it a 
corner :— , 

About an hour’s journey from Alberssweiler, and 
in a beautiful valley, lies the village of Eusserthal, 
which takes its name from a convent, that was once 
celebrated, but has now completely disappeared. The 
choir of the convent church is, however, still left, and 
is used as a place of worship. All sorts of things are 
said in the village about the enormous wealth of the 
convent, especially about a certain. golden organ, 
that once stood in the church and was played during 
divine service. When the convent on one occasion 
was attacked by enemies, the first care of the monks 
was to secure this treasure. They dragged it to a 
marsh which was formerly in the valley, and sank it 
as deep as they could. However, they had saved 
their treasure to no purpose, inasmuch as they were 
compelled to fly, and died in distant parts, while the 
convent fell to ruin. Everyone is perfectly aware 
that the organ is still somewhere in the neighbour- 





After a while he | 





hood of the chureh, but the precise spot where it lies 


is utterly unknown. Nevertheless, every seven years 
it rises out of the depths at midnight, and its sublime 
tones are heard in the far distance. Nothing is at 
all comparable to the gentle breathings of the golden 
pipes in the open air during the solemn stillness of 
night. Soon the soft tones swell into mighty billows 
of sound, which rush through the narrow valley until 
the noise again subsides, and ends with a light echo 
in the forest. But no one has ventured to obtain a 
sight of the organist who holds the music in his 
power; and thus the discovery of the treasure is 
reserved for the future. 


There have been worse themes for sonnets 
than this superstition of the Palatinate. 





Colonial Constitutions: an Outline of the Con- 
stitutional History and existing Governments 
of the British Dependencies, §c. By Arthur 
Mills. Murray. 

Distrisutine the British dependencies into 

five groups—the European, Asiatic, African, 

American, and Australasian,—Mr. Mills exa- 

mines separately, and in methodical succession, 

their forms of government, and the ties connect- 
ing them with the mother-country. The term 

‘“‘Colonial,” though perhaps essential to the 

brevity of a title-page, does not fairly represent 

his plan, which includes not only India and 
the Hudson’s Bay territories, but the Channel 

Islands, the Isle of Man, and the Ionian cluster. 

He raises, before entering upon his subject in 

detail, the general issue, whether an extensive 

Colonial system is advantageous or detrimental 

to a state,—citing the examples of Carthage, 

which scattered her colonies over the Mediter- 
ranean, and even planted her factories on the 

British coast,—and of Greece, which trans- 

ported her arts, civilization and faith far and 

wide,—as affording no grounds of analogy or 
comparison with the colonizing process by which 

Great Britain has acquired the sovereignty of 

more than a seventh of the habitable globe. 

Still less may the Roman colonies be compared 

with the industrial settlements in Canada or 

Australia, which as little resemble the develop- 

ments of the Italian power among the Greek 

islands, and on the coasts of the Black Sea and 

Illyria. When the Southern and Western na- 

tions visited India it was either to trade or to 

conquer—never to colonize. Indeed, the East 
was full; Portugal dilated and collapsed; Spain 
sought to impregnate the New World with 
bigotry and absolutism; Holland, which never 
enjoyed a prosperity so splendid, never fell into 
such abject decay; France, a century ago, pos- 
sessed as colonies the immense valleys of the 
Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, and the Ohio, 
but those great acquisitions disappeared from 
her territorial roll, as well as Richelieu’s dream 
in the East and Colbert’s mighty plans. These, 
however, are not parallels to the colonizing epi- 
sodes of British history. Great Britain has, in 
one age, been infatuated and unjust, and has 
lost her colonies; but, in another, she has been 
liberal and wise, and has seen them established 
as solid provinces of the empire, with flourish- 
ing capitals, with wealthy populations, creating 
marines of their own, and quickening, in the 
Antipodes, the genuine principles of liberty and 
civilization. Her six competitors have never 
done this: during three hundred years her do- 
minion has widened, and in spite of the policy 
by which thirteen great colonies were lost in one 
war, she retains possessions which have elicited 
from an American orator the avowal that her 
power was never rivalled by the power of Rome. 
“Her morning drum-beat, following the sun, 
and keeping company with the hours, circles 
the earth daily with one continuous and un- 
broken strain of martial music.”’ It is curious 
to observe how rapidly the principle has grown 
into a received opinion, that the members of 
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these remote and scattered communities are en- 
titled to legislate for themselves, to determine 
their own interests, and arrange their own affairs. 
In 1815 the liberal, amiable Romilly declared 
this to be a “ notion’”’ which ought to “ be put 
an end to.” And now, “ Self-government for 
the Colonies” is the dominant maxim in and out 
of Parliament. 

The object of Mr. Mills’s work, then, is to 
explain how far, and upon what system, this 
self-government has been extended to the British 
Colonies, and where, and for what reasons, it is 
withheld. This object he fulfils in a series of 
lucid and practical summaries, in addition to 
the necessary apparatus of public documents, 
and occasional illustrations from other writers 
on Colonial history and law. The value to the 
political student of such a manual, conscien- 
tiously prepared, is obvious. In future, we 
should think, no one will consider his library 
on Colonial subjects complete without Mr. Mills’s 
admirable volume. 

The general administration of the British de- 

ndencies, with the exception, of course, of 

ritish India, the Channel Islands, and the Isle 
of Man, is nominally vested in the Colonial 
Office; but the vast Hudson’s Bay territory 
forms an anomalous “‘item,’’ since the Company 
— officially through the Colonial minis- 
ter, while the Colonial minister has no power 
over either the soil or government, both of 
which are vested by charter in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The real dependencies of the 
Colonial office are, three in Europe, besides the 
Ionian group, three in Asia, eight in Africa, 
seventeen in America, and six in Australasia; 
so that Mr. Labouchere is, at present, the go- 
vernor of thirty-eight governments. But his 
authority is modified by charters, by constitu- 
tions, and by historical custom, which have 
created in the Colonies a multiplicity of political 
precedents and administrative forms. 

Where vacant territories have been occupied 
it has been held as a maxim, and acknowledged 
by the Courts, that the new community is to be 
governed by the laws of England, and has, 
therefore, a right to representative institutions. 

endencies acquired by conquest, or by 
cession, the laws in force under former sovereign- 
ties remain until changed or abrogated by the 
regular legislative process. Thus, the laws of 
Spain, Holland and France are still wholly, or 
partially, recognized in colonies acquired from 
those powers :— 


“The French Code de la Martinique, for instance, 
in St. Lucia, and part of the feudal laws of France 
affecting land in Lower Canada; also four of the five 
branches of the Code Napoléon in the Mauritius; 
the ancient customs of Normandy, as contained in 
‘Le Grand Coutumier,’ or in La Somme de Mangel, 
in the Channel Islands; the Spanish Recopilacion 
de las Indias in Trinidad; the Roman-Dutch Law of 
the Seven United Provinces in British Guiana, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Ceylon; the old Sicilian 
laws in Malta; and the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
laws in British Hindostan.” 


Among the most peculiar of these constitu- 
tions is that of British Guiana, still governed 
under the Roman-Dutch law of the United Pro- 
vinces, with a Court of Policy, a College of 
Kiezers, a College of Financial Representatives, 
and a Combined Court, or General Assembly. 

Mr. Mills furnishes a tabular statement, from 
which the area of the British dependencies may 
be computed at an aggregate of three millions 
and a half of square miles ; that of all the French 
dependencies, Algeria included, is under two 
hundred thousand; that of the Dutch somewhat 
more than half a million; that of the Portu- 

ese nearly the same; that of the Spanish a 
fittle above a hundred thousand; and that of the 
Danish under fifty thousand. Sweden has a 





solitary settlement in America—St. Bartholo- 
mew, with an area of sixty-three square miles. 

As a summary, and a handbook for reference, 
Mr. Mills’s volume is all that could be desired. 
It is substantial, plain, and systematic. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Dresden Album—{ Dresdner Album]. Edited by 
Elfriede von Miihlenfels. (Berlin, Buchhandlung.) 
—This elegant volume is a republication, with 
large additions, of a compilation published in 1847 
for the benefit of the famishing inhabitants of the 
Erzgeberg—the mountain region which separates 
Saxony from Bohemia. The benevolent exertions 
of Fraulein von Miihlenfels were then crowned with 
a success which has encouraged her to repeat the 
experiment upon a larger scale, on behalf of the 
sufferers from the recent terrible inundations of 
the Rhine and the Wesel. Such objects disarm 
criticism,—and we would gladly lend our aid to 
their accomplishment even were the book less 
praiseworthy than it is. But, apart from all 
charitable considerations, the student of German 
will find it a very interesting and agreeable mis- 
cellany in prose and verse. Among many un- 
known names shine forth those of some stars of 
German literature, and of some conspicuous on 
other grounds, such as the learned and accom- 
plished translator of Dante, the present King of 
Saxony, and another ornament of the same dis- 
tinguished race, Princess Amelia, and the artist- 
King Louis of Bavaria and his son, the reigning 
sovereign, The English reader will be somewhat 
amused at the narrative of the launch of the 
schooner built at the cost of the women of Peussin, 
called by them ‘‘ Frauengabe,” which modest name 
the king’s gallantry or sense of justice transmuted 
into that of ‘‘Frauenlob.” But, if we are inclined 
to laugh at the importance attached to this event, 
and at the rather pompous manner in which it is 
related, we must remember that what is an every- 
day occurrence on the shores of our island had all 
the interest of novelty in Prussia, and also that 
the origin of the ‘‘Frauenlob” justifies a somewhat 
romantie manner of treating it. We cannot help 
remarking, by the by, as a new and singular 
feature of the times, the taste for the sea which, 
as we are assured, has seized upon the minds of 
many young Prussians—Berliners even. We can 
imagine no place apparently less fitted to engender 
that wild and poetical passion than the very prosaic 
and cynical city on the banks of the Spree. Yet 
we are told that even there do the terrible beauties, 
the perilous charms of the unresting ocean exercise 
their strange fascination. Perhaps it is that the 
young blood of Prussia has boiled in inaction, as 
the rash daring of the gallant Prince Adalbert and 
his crew on the coast of Africa seem to show. One 
of the most interesting contributions to the ‘Dresd- 
ner Album’ is a poem, by Maximilian, King of 
Bavaria, on the death of his mother-in-law, the 
virtuous and heroic Princess William of Prussia. 
In this affectionate and well-deserved lament her 
son Adalbert, then serving with the British army 
in India, is thus alluded to :— 

Seid getréstet die Ihr eveinst, 
Auch der Sohn am Indus-Strand, 
Eine schénre Sonne teheinst 
Droben in der Geister Land. 
—Fraulein von Miihlenfels is well known in Ger- 
many as the author of a volume of poems published 
at Stralsund in 1854, many of which are remark- 
able for beauty of form, as well as for purity and 
elevation of feeling. They are chiefly reminiscences 
of the author’s travels in Italy, Sweden, &c. The 
religious poems are not rhymed theology, but 
strong devotional feelings expressed in poetical 
language and harmonious verse. We conclude by 
wishing success to the ‘Dresdner Album,’ and by 
recommending it especially to young-lady students 
of German. 

Zuriel’s Grandchild: a Novel. By R. V. M. 
Sparling. 3 vols. (Newby.)—‘ Zuriel’s Grandchild’ 
begins well, and there are one or two striking and 
well-managed scenes in it. There was no earthly 
reason why the story should not have gone on and 
prospered,—but we regret to say that it loses its 
interest, and the reader will be apt to lose his 








patience, amid the shallow commonplaces where 
it has been the author's pleasure to linger, 
until the latter portion of the story has fairly 
eaten up all memory of the commencement ;—the 
hero and heroine are finally married by the merest 
accident, before the reader has been let into the 
secret of any mutual attachment; indeed, the hero 
(if hero he can be called) has nearly lapsed into a 
disagreeable, finical old bachelor. The story daw- 
dles on through long details, which are entirely 
immaterial ; and the greater portion of the second 
volume is taken up by the history of a flirtation, 
which has no connexion whatever with the story. 
As if that were not sufficient to ruin a novel, the 
interest that has been excited for the heroine is 
choked by insufferable details about her landlady, 
her landlady’s daughter, and her landlady’s ser- 
vant,—who talk imitation vulgarity, which has no 
connexion with the story, and which has no point 
to redeem its impertinence. The heroine, who in 
the commencement promised well, is crushed under 
pecuniary difficulties, which are dreary without 
exciting sympathy. It is seldom we have seen 
a story run so helplessly to seed. The death- 
bed scene between the husband and wife has a 
touch of startling interest, and the interview be- 
tween Dora and Mr. Edmund Lesparde, after she 
is aware of her father’s crime, is extremely well 
sustained, and renders-the subsequent falling off 
all the more provoking. The character of ‘Miss 
Frances Eastridge is well drawn; but she does 
nothing. to redeem the general inefficiency of the 
story. 

A Boy’s Voyage round the World ; or, Man-of- 
War Life in the United States Navy. (Low & Co.) 
—A boy’s experience of life in a man-of-war will 
find favour in the eyes of many boys, though 
perhaps it may deprive their dreams of some of the 
romance,—but this book reads so perfectly true 
that its reality will be compensation, and we can 
cordially recommend it as a book for boys. 

Sketches and Tales of the Shetland Isles. B 
Eliza Edmonston. (Edinburgh, Sutherland & 
Knox; London, Simpkin & Marshall.) —-At this 
time of day it is to be hoped that everybody knows 
where Shetland is, although in the Preface to this 
little book such ignorance seems well authenticated. 
The sketches of these islands and the account here 
given of the fowling, fishing, and domestic manners 
of the inhabitants will nevertheless be welcome ; 
the book is extremely well done, in a quiet, unpre- 
tending style. The stories appended to it are like- 
wise illustrative of Shetland life and manners, and 
are interesting, although we prefer the matters of 
fact. Such of our readers as wish to know some- 
what of Shetland wool and Shetland ponies will 
consult their own interest in reading this little 
book. 

Characters and Incidents ; or, Journeyings through 
England and Wales. ByJ.W. King. (King.)— 
These ‘Characters and Incidents’ are written ina 
somewhat ambitious, self-complacent style. It 
will scarcely stand for a book of travels, nor will 
it do duty for a guide-book. There is, however, 
something said about all the places visited, which 
to those who have been there or purpose going 
thither may be of some interest. 

The Military Organization and Administration 
of France. By Capt. T. J. Thackeray. Vol. IT. 
(Newby.)—In his second volume, compiled in 
general from official sources, Capt. Thackeray 
presents a body of elaborate —e providing 
for the sustenance of the French army. First, he 
describes the administrative machinery employed, 
descending thence to details, as the supply of 
bread, meat, liquids, forage, fuel, light, clothing, 
bedding, arms, and horses, and passing on to de- 
scription of the French billet, hospital, and camp 
system, pay, allowances, retirement, pensions, and 
gratuities. We have already characterized his 
method and the quality of the information he has 
collected. We should say, that to military admi- 
nistrators, colonels of regiments, and subalterns, 
the work will prove useful and instructive. 

The Philosophy of the Weather ; and a Guide to 
the Changes. By T. B. Butler. (Triibner & Co.) 
—The author's object in this volume is to examine 
‘‘the nature and operation of the arrangements” 
from which the phenomena of the weather result, 
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to strip the subject of traditional mystery, and to 
supply a barometer for the library-shelf. He treats 
of the diffusion and distribution of the heat and 
moisture indispensable to the fertility of the earth, 
and attempts to describe the atmospheric machi- 
nery that supplies rain and dew. Mr. Butler 
denies the truth of the saying that proverbial 
maxims applying to the weather are, in general, 
fallacious. They are the result, he thinks, of 
accurate observation, and he therefore vindicates 
those metrical epigrams which affirm that a bushel 
of March dust is worth a king's ransom, and that 
a-cool and windy May fills the barns, though he 
disparages the almanac rules as to special days. 
Phat a peasant would as soon see his wife on her 
bier as a bright and pleasant Candlemas-day, he 
considers a desperate delusion. We have not been 
enabled to make out Mr. Butler’s theory very 
clearly ; but the reader may consult it for curious 
illustrations and anecdotes of the weather. He 
adopts, to a certain extent, Dr. Webster's, that 
a tendency to extreme seasons exists from the 
sixth te the tenth year of every decade, and espe- 
cially of every alternate decade. The notion that 
the spots on. the sun have a powerful influence on 
the changes of the weather, or, rather, a connexion 
with those changes, he neither admits wholly, nor 
whollysetsaside. This willshow, that whetherornot 
Mr. Butler has made any discoveries, he is as little 
dogmatic as any professor of hypotheses is expected 
to be. 

American Slavery: a Reprint of an Article in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ of which a Portion was in- 
serted in the 206th Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and of Mr. Sumner’s Speech of the 19th and 
20th of May, 1856; with a Notice of the Events 
which followed that Speech. (Longman & Co.)— 
The weiter of the article which forms the principal 
substance of this volume has reproduced it with 
considerable portions that werenot allowed toappear 
in the Edinburgh Review. The whole is, literally, a 
reprint, as the mutilations were made in the revised 
sheets during the author's absence from England. 
His views, therefore, being then only partially 
expounded, he has now presented them in their 
original fullness and severity. ‘‘To bring down the 
sory of American slavery to the present time,” 
Mr. Sumner’s elaborate oration delivered in May 
last, in the course of the Kansas discussion, is re- 
printed, with a statement of the incidents that 
ensued, and a few bright: opuscula of American 
journalism. Mr. Sumner’s speech, eloquent, 
earnest, abounding in matter, and vigorously 
reasoned, was well worth republication in a separate 
form. The reprint of the Ldinburgh article, also, 
is satisfactory, since it must be more advantageous 
to possess the views of any intelligent writer in 
their entirety, than to have them reduced to frag- 
ments by discreet remodelling or ‘‘ cutting down.” 
This by no means implies that an editor is bound 
to publish at large every opinion or appeal of a 
contributor ; but the facility of republication is 
important, and in this case has been usefully 
exercised. The volume, though it contains many 
provocations to criticism, sets forth the Abolitionist 
argument strongly, and not very unfairly. 

Jorton’s Literary Register; or, Annual Book 
List for 1856. (New York, Norton.)—This cata- 
logue includes the new editions and reprints pub- 
lished in the United States during the year 1855, 
containing the titles, number of pages, price, size, 
and publisher's name of every book, with a classified 
index of subjects. These, added to the indigenous 
literature of the same year, form a considerable 
list. English readers, interested in knowing what 
is written or printed in America, would be at a 
loss in their researches without the aid of such an 
annual as this ‘ Literary Register,’ which is quite 
valuable enough to claim admittance to the ‘‘prac- 
tical collection” of the book-buyer. 

A Tour in Switzrland in 1854 and 1855. By 
the Rev. J. W. Heathman. (Hope & Co.)—We 
must point out this volume of lively sketches to 
tourists preparing for a Swiss excursion. It is 
the work of a gossiping, companionable rambler, 
who, besides being chatty, is painstaking, and 
systematizes his observations, that he may be of 
some service to those who forget or despise the 
Guide-books. The volume is neatly written; and, 








if it contains some eccentric reflections of a political 
nature, it must be remembered that we do not 
visit Swiss scenes to discuss French politics. 

A New Series of Tales for the Youth of Italy— 
[Nuovi Racconti, éc.]. By PietroThouar. (Florence.) 
—In the almost total dearth of entertaining and 
instructive books for the young of either sex in 
Italy, thanks are due to Signor Pietro Thouar for 
his laudable endeavours to substitute a series of 
really useful publications for the dreary round of 
Litanies to the Madonna and Lives of the Saints 
which were formerly the sole literary resource of 
the Italian rising generation. That each of his 
previous works has already reached a third edition 
is proof sufficient of the eagerness with which they 
are received by his countrymen and women en herbe. 
The books have been graduated to suit various 
capacities, and consist of ‘Tales for Children’ (1853), 
‘Tales for Young Persons’ (1852), and others of a 
similar kind. A new series of the ‘Tales for Young 
Persons’ (Nuovi Racconti per la Gioventi) has just 
appeared, and is to be followed by historical tales, 
and other works of a like nature. The local cha- 
racter given by Signor Thouar to these ‘‘ simple 
stories,” as well as the pure Tuscan idiom in which 
they are written, will make them a welcome addi- 
tion to the library of young learners.of Italian in 
other countries besides his own. The character, 
manners, and forms of expression common to the 
author’s birthplace, are naively given, and all the 
pleasanter for their simplicity, and there is here 
and there a grateful rough flavour of old Florence 
in some of the stories which will perhaps make 
them acceptable even to readers beyond their teens. 

The attention of all political readers will be 
attracted by the translation, in a slight form, of 
the Count de Montalembert’s Pius the Ninth and 
Lord Palmerston. It is fierce, bitter, even derisive, 
and is written with a force of rhetoric which will 
be admired by those who dissent from every one of 
its conclusions.—Another conspicuous pamphlet is 
A Letter to the Right Hon. William EF. Gladstone, 
M.P., by the Hon. Joseph Howe. This is written 
from Nova Scotia, and professes to be a review of 
the recent debate on the Foreign Enlistment Bill 
and on the British relations with America.—Miss 
Martineau’s History of the American Compromises 
is clearly a reprint, from a newspaper, of some 
sketchy explanations with reference to the Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and Kansas controversies.—Mr. 
Edward Wilkey has published, unpretendingly, a 
set of Letters from the Peninsula, Italy, dc. They 
may be described as picturesque gossip, infused 
with pleasant feeling.—Very solemnly, and rather 
bombastically, the Rev, R. W. Morgan begins a 
work, to be completed in seven parts, on North 
Wales ; or, Venedotia, promising a store of curious 
matter, in connexion with landscapes, manners, 
and tradition. He should be cautioned against 
writing of big clouds as ‘‘Czsars of the sky.”— 
Memorial Fragments, Theological, Philosophical, 
and Political, by the Rev. F. Du Saintoy, Curate 
of Haselbury, were “‘ originally selected and 
arranged for private circulation only.” They are 
classified as ‘‘leaders,’’ letters, and lectures on 
ecclesiastical and scientific topics.—Mr. Thomas 
Craddock’s essay on The Influence of Christianity 
on Civilization is well written and interesting.— 
In The United States, their Constitution and Power, 
Mr. Charles Browne presents ‘‘a sketch of the con- 
stitutional and administrative systems of the United 
States and a review of their military and maritime 
organization.” 

Mr. William Lyle has compiled for the use of 
candidates for official appointments a Government 
Situation Handbook, describing the qualifications 
required by the various departments, illustrated 
by specimens of examination papers. his is likely 
to be a useful publication.—Col. Henry Clinton’s 
Suggestions towards the Organization of the British 
Empire has been reprinted, with an Introductory 
Preface by Mr. Trevethan Spicer. It pro 
the direct parliamentary representation ‘of all 
home and colonial interests.” —Mr. Cracroft’s Right 
Man in the Right Piace is more limited and special 
in its suggestion. “A similar notice suffices for Mr. 
Delvin’s pamphlet on Contract Reform,—an anony- 
mous New View of the Eastern Question,—Mr. J. 
Barber's plea for The Poor Folk at Home,—a Letter 


to Cousin Jones on the Queen's Visit to Paris,—A 
Few Lines to Railway Companies and the Public 
& propos of accidents,—and The Past, Present, and 
Future of Homeopathy in Great Britain, and 
Medical Reform, by a Physician practising Home- 
opathy.—Mr. J. C. Ferguson’s Lecture On @on- 
sumption: what it is, and what it is not; its 
Causation and Remediabitity, has been published at 
Belfast.—We have also, reprinted from a periodical, 
an elaborate treatise on The British Hospital System 
of London, full of grave argument and evidence. 
—The Illustrated Handbook of the Foot is an inter- 
esting little essay on shoes, by Robert Gardiner, 
who has written before on “feet costume.”—In 
another list may be entered the fourth blue-book 
relating to the Census of Ireland in 1851, relating 
to Ages and Education,—an account of the Tas- 
manian Contributions to the Universal Exhibition of 
Industry of 1855, at Paris,—and a volume of 
Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Van 
Diemen's Land.—Prelatico-Presbyterianism ; or, 
Curious Chapters in the Recent History of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, by the Rev. R. Dill, is a large 
polemical pamphlet with the text ‘‘ Presbyter is 
but Priest writ large.” We are content with an- 
nouncing it.—Among miscellanies announcing 
themselves by their titles is a little essay on’ 
The Solar System, by John Philips,—The An- 
nual Meteorological Report for the Present Year, 
—Dr. Wilson’s Lecture in connexion with Price’s : 
Patent Candle Company,—Hardwicke’s Shilling: 
Baronetage, as well executed as ‘The Shilling 
Peerage,’— The Belfast Queen’s College Calendar 
for 1856,—Dr. Brinton’s paper on the Medical 
Selection of Lives for Assurance,—a pamphlet 
on The Education of the Masses, cleverly argued, 
—Prof. Graham’s Chemical Report on Adultera- 
tions,—Mr. Morris Moore’s recent criticism on 
National Gallery Management,—Caulay’s Manual 
of Religious Worship,—and a volume on Roman 
Catholicism in Spain, by F. Biden, whose notes on 
the actual religious aspects of the Spanish penin-: 
sula are not uninteresting. 
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THE TRIAL OF LOUIS XVI. 

TuE history of the French Revolution has been 
made a battle-field to which the most eminent 
writers of our age have successively repaired, each 
of them with no other object than to fight his own 
battle. So prevalent has party-spirit been amongst 
them all, that nearly every fact has been mis-stated 
and every character disfigured. 

On the other hand, as the historians were chiefly 
prompted by the desire of propagating their poli- 
tical views in the shape of a striking historical 
drama, few of them took the trouble to search after 
the truth in the original documents, and, as regards 
the facts, contented themselves with copying one 
another. 

In this manner have innumerable errors been 
spread, which could not fail, like snow-balls, to 
increase as they went on. 

How difficult it has become to eradicate those. 
errors is clearly enough evinced in the remarks 
which Mr. Notley thought fit to pass upon the 
last volume of my ‘ History of the French Revo- 
lution.’ 

Mr. Notley holds, for example, that I must be 
wrong in saying that Paris was calm on the days of 
the King’s trial, because others happen to have said 
it was riotous, Will you allow me to show Mr. 
Notley how far he has himself been led into error 
on this point? I most formally maintain what I 
have advanced, for I can prove my assertion by 





irrefragable authorities. 
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At the period when the King’s trial took place, 
it was the party-tactics of the Girondins inces- 
santly to rake up the ashes of those slaughtered in 
September, and to spread sinister rumours by 
which the provinces might be stirred up to rebel- 
lion against Paris. It was in consequence of such 
a policy that, at the very close of the King’s trial, 
Rolland wrote a violent letter about the supposed 
idea of shutting the turnpikes, and in order to 
assert the right of any person, if frightened, to fly 
from Paris ; but in that letter Rolland was obliged 
to acknowledge that the calmness of Paris was 
warranted both by the general commander of the 
National Guard and by the body of the municipal 
officers, that is by those best qualified to ascertain 
the fact. Nor did Rolland so much as allude to 
any material circumstance of a nature to refute so 
peremptory a statement (vide the Monitewr, Jan. 
17, 1793). 

Nevertheless, in the sitting of the 16th of 
January, 1793, the rwmours that had found their 
way in Rolland’s letter were loudly echoed in the 
Assembly by the Royalists, for the express purpose 
of thwarting the decision to be taken, which was 
bitterly pointed out by Legendre, as follows :— 
** Les peurs fantastiques qu’on nous annonce ne sont 
qu'une tactique pour retarder le jugement du roi.” 

Whereupon the ministers were called for, and 
one of them, Garat,—than whom, by the by, no 
more moderate and impartial man appeared in the 
whole course of the French Revolution,—ascended 
the tribune. Well, what was his language? I 
copy the official documents :— 

**Compte du conseil-exécutif sur la situation de 
Paris pendant le jugement de Louis Capet. 

“ Le ministre de la Justice. . . . Un bruit était 
parvenu au conseil-exécutif. On avait dit que le 
conseil-général avait fait fermer les barritres. Le 
conseil a fait vérifier le fait. Il est résulté de cette 
vérification que toutes les barritres étaient ouvertes. 
Le conseil-exécutif m’avait chargé de me rendre 
auprés du maire, pour lui demander communica- 
tion des connaissances qu’il pouvait avoir sur l'état 
de Paris. Dans ma route tout me parut parfaite- 
ment tranquille. A la mairie, je ne vis aucune 
précaution extraordinaire qui annongat la crainte 
d’aucun trouble. J’ai vu le maire lui-méme tran- 
quille au milieu de sa famille en costume de 
malade; il m’a dit qu'il n’avait rien X m’apprendre 
de particulier, que le comité de police ne lui avait 
fait passer aucun renseignement.” — (Moniteur, 
‘Histoire Parlementaire,’ F. 23, p. 160.) 

Can a more decisive proof be afforded? Cana 
more unobjectionable authority be invoked? Or, 
is it to be believed that, on such an occasion, the 
minister was mad enough to deny falsely the fact 
of Paris being in a fit of frenzy? Fancy Lord 
Palmerston, at the time of the disturbances in 
Hyde Park, if requested to give an official account 
of the situation of London, making solemnly his 
appearance in the House of Commons, and saying 
‘‘London is perfectly calm. There is not a breath 
to be heard in Hyde Park. I called personally on 
the police superintendent. I found him in his morn- 
ing gown, quietly seated. On my questioning 
him about dreadful disturbances being rumoured, 
he told me that there was nothing of the kind !” 

Does Mr. Notley want a more complete demon- 
stration? It is a very easy matter to satisfy him. 

He must be aware that the most influential 
paper of the French Revolution, at least as a 
newspaper, was that published by Prudhomme, 
under the title of Révolutions de Paris. In no 
journal of the revolutionary period are the facts 
so accurately collected and so minutely detailed. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that as many as 200,000 
copies of the Révolutions de Paris were worked off. 
Now, what are Prudhomme’s statements in refer- 
ence to the point at issue? I quote conformably 
to the text.— 

‘Les appelants ne craignirent point de mentir 
& lévidence et & leur propre conscience. Le plus 
grand trouble, disaient-ils, agitait tout Paris; et 
cependant, pour voir du désordre, il fallait l’aller 
chercher dans le sein de la Convention méme,”— 
(Révolutions de Paris, No. 184.) 

Again :— 

“‘Jamais Paris n‘avait été plus tranquille; jamais 





| les alentours du Manége n’avaient ¢té moins bruy- 
ants. I] n’y avait pas, nous pouvons l’assurer, trente 
personnes sur la terrasse des Feuillants.”—(Zbid.) 
| And what is more curious still is that the Révo- 
| lutions de Paris complains of this extraordinary 
| calmness of the people, as showing a faulty in- 
| difference.— 
| ‘Du temps de l’assemblée constituante, un 
| décrét un peu important remplissait les Tuileries 
| de curieux; mais le peuple est sicalme aujourd'hui 
| qu’on le dirait indifférent & tout.”—(Zbid.) 

Is it to be assumed that the journalist was im- 
| prudent enough to expose himself to the unavoid- 
| able humiliation of being contradicted by all Paris 

about a material fact? Fancy the Editor of the 
| Times writing, at the very moment when forty or 

fifty thousand people were flocking to Hyde Park, 

there to stop the carriages and toroar, and tocry out 

to the Sabbatarians ‘‘Go to church /”—‘‘ We have 
| just come back from Hyde Park. Never was the 
| place more tranquil. We met scarcely thirty 
| persons there. It is really heart-rending to see 
how little the people of this country show them- 

selves concerned in such serious matters as Sabba- 
tarianism !” 

I hope Mr. Notley is now thoroughly convinced ; 
but, as he might ask with astonishment how it is 
then that the fact of Paris being in a state of con- 
vulsion on the day of the King’s trial should have 
been stated by M. Lacretelle, then by M. Mignet, 
then by M. Thiers, then by M. Lamartine, I beg 
to observe that none of these gentlemen found it 
worth while to quote his authorities, as may be 
ascertained by glancing over their books. The 
fact was ventured in a strain of mad declamation, 
searcely fit for a libel, by the first of the above- 
mentioned historians, it was gravely repeated by 
the second, insisted upon by the third, and poetically 
magnified by the fourth in the following terms :— 

‘*Les armes qui brillaient 4 toutes les portes, 
les pitces de canon que les canonniers, la méche 
allumée, semblaient garder aux deux entrées prin- 
cipales, moins pour intimider le peuple que pour 
tourner ces pices contre la salle si l’arrét fatal 
n’en sortait pas, le sourd mugissement d’une foule 
innombrable veillant debout dans les rues adjacentes 
et pressant de tous cotés les murs comme pour leur 
arracher l’arrét,...... les costumes, les physionomies, 
| les bonnets rouges, les carmagnoles, les visages 
| contractés, les voix rauques, les gestes atroces et 
| significatifs, tout semble calculé pour faire entrer 
par tous les sens dans l’Ame des juges l’inexorable 

arrét porté d’avance par le peuple: Ou sa mort, ow 
| la tienne!” 

Let Mr. Notley set in opposition this wonderfully 
| fanciful picture, and the statements made either 
| by Garat in his official capacity or by Prudhomme 
| speaking as a witness, and he will have a somewhat 
| correct idea of the manner in which the History 

of the French Revolution has beenhitherto handled. 

As to Sir A. Alison, no wonder if he has been 
| mistaken on this point as on many others, having 
| followed in the steps of Lacretelle, Lamartine, 
Thiers, and Mignet. 

That the Frenchman isa Celt, as Mr. Notley 
says, and possesses all the impulsive tendencies of 
that race, is perfectly true. But it must be re- 
membered that when the trial of Louis the Six- 
teenth was drawing to a close, there was not the 
slightest uncertainty about the fatal conclusion, 
| and that the debates had lasted so long as to ex- 
haust the active curiosity of a nation whose passions 
are all the more apt to cool as they are hotter. 

I will go no further for fear of trespassing too 
much upon yourcolumns. In the like manner, and 
on no less unexceptionable authorities, could I 
prove that Louis the Sixteenth did not die with 
the resignation of a saint, were such a discussion 
likely to interest the readers of your so well-in- 
formed and so valuable paper. 

I remain, &c., 











Louis BLanc. 





NATIONAL REFORMATORY UNION. 


THE first Provincial Meeting of this Society has 
been held at Bristol.—Lord Brougham, President 
of the Society, being unable to attend, Lord 
STANLEY supplied his place. He remarked on the 
deep interest felt on the subject of the Reformation 








which the Legislature had assumed in trusting to 
the patriotism of the English people, which had 
only come forward to assist voluntary efforts, not 
to supersede them. He showed the enormous 
amount of juvenile crime,—11} per cent. of the 
crime in England and Wales being committed by 
persons under the age of 17,—25 per cent. being 
committed by those between 17 and 20. Of 11,000 
children annually committed, Lord Stanley said 
that 4,000 were re-committed,—thus proving the 
uselessness of imprisonment as a refurmatory agent. 
He showed that though reforming would cost 
much, crime certainly costs far more. He cited 
the Report of a Committee appointed by the 
authorities of Liverpool to show that the cost of 
theft had been there 700,000/., and also a letter 
written by Mr. Rushton in 1842, who estimated 
that 14 prisoners had caused a dead loss to the 
community of from 2,000/. to 3,000/. Mr. Clay, of 
Preston, estimates the average income of a suc- 
cessful thief at 100/. a year. He referred to the 
causes of adult crime,—early ignorance, vicious 
associations, and habitual intemperance (the most 
powerful demoralizing agent of all), and quoted 
Mr. Clay, of Preston, to show that a large propor- 
tion of juvenile crime is the fault of the parents. 
Crime has a tendency to become hereditary. But 
for the parents we can do but little: they are out 
of our reach, except by indirect means, which will 
take years to operate ; meantime children are cor- 
rupted and convictions continued. The only means 
for diminishing crime consists in the detection and 
training criminal children to habits of honest in- 
dustry. Can we do this ?—can we eradicate bad 
habits and turn the little thief into an honest 
member of society? Wherever the reformatory 
system has had a fair trial it has been found that 
a large proportion can be reclaimed. He then 
pointed out the danger of parents inducing their 
children to commit crimes in order to be sent to a 
reformatory school, and the means in the provisions 
of the Juvenile Offenders’ Act for preventing it, 
which forces the parent to pay part of the cost 
of his child in the reformatory. This provision 
was being carried into effect by the Govern- 
ment. Lord Stanley adverted to the disposal 
of youths on leaving reformatory schools, which 
he showed would not entail any insurmountable 
difficulty, and he then went on to prove that 
this was a cause in which almost every one 
could help, either by money, by the pen, or by 
becoming active agents in the cause. He con- 
tended that it was a national cause: we enjoyed 
benefits accruing from the labours of our forefathers; 
it is our duty to transmit to our posterity the im- 
provements which fall to our age to effect; and 
concluded by showing how all classes benefited by 
the improvement of any, and appealed to the Meet- 
ing in the name of the National Reformatory Union 
for its assistance in carrying out its objects. 

The Report of the Committee glanced at 
the history of the Reformatory movement and 
the objects of the society, which were, first, to 
collect and diffuse information bearing on refor- 
matories, — secondly, to promote the practical 
development of the system,—thirdly, to consider 
and promote such legislative measures as are still 
required for the better care of juvenile offenders, — 
and, fourthly, to assist in placing out and the sub- 
sequent guardianship and protection of young per- 
sons leaving reformatory institutions. Towards 
each of these objects satisfactory progress was being 
made. The Report being adopted, the meeting 
separated. 

In the evening a Soirée was held, at which a 
paper by Miss CARPENTER, ‘On the Reformatory 
Institutions in and near Bristol,’ and one by Lord 
Brovucuam, ‘On the Inefficiency of simply Penal 
Legislation,’ were read.—The first enumerated the 
many reformatory institutions of the city, beginning 
with the Ragged School in St. James’s Back, 
founded ten years ago, and which may be considered 
as the parent of some of the other institutions in 
the neighbourhood which are of a more strictly 
reformatory character—Lord Brougham insisted 
upon the reformation of the prisoners as being the 
best safeguard to society. He deprecated all sec- 
tarian jealousies which have so long stood in the 
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way of a thorough education of the people, the 
best preventive of crime, and concluded by appeal- 
ing to the country to cast aside all political, all 
polemical differences and join to overthrow that 
power of evil which can only exist while we are 
fighting for religious supremacy. 

On Thursday the three Sections, between which 
the papers to be read were divided, met. 

Secrion A. 

Mr. WHEATLEY, one of the chairmen of the West 
Riding Sessions, read a paper ‘On Punishment in 
Reformatory Schools.—Mr. Wheatley enforced 
the doctrine that the discipline of a reformatory 
school should not be in its nature penal,—punish- 
ment for the offence for which the prisoner was 
committed, when necessary to be inflicted, should 
take place in a cellular prison before the subject is 
admitted to the school, as contemplated by the 
Act of Parliament. Offences committed in the 
school must, of course, be punished there. In some 
instances Mr. Wheatley thought corporal punish- 
ment might be judiciously applied,—but as a rule 
his experience as a magistrate is strongly against 
its efficacy upon the criminal class as compared 
with cellular confinement. Mr. Wheatley’s ex- 
perience confirms that of Mettray, the effect of 
which is, that the period of cellular confinement 
should not be fixed, but should depend upon the 
behaviour of the prisoner. 

This paper produced a lengthened and interesting 
discussion, in the course of which Mr. Wheatley 
professed himself in favour of a system of rewards 
both personal and collective, so that a boy should 
not only benefit by his own good conduct but by 
that of others.—Lord Stanuey considered it to be 
as reasonable that a physician should, @ priori, lay 
down a course of medicine and treatment of a 





| resemble the two ends of a scale-beam; when one 


is up the other is always down. Mr. Hill men- 
tioned an interesting experiment which was tried 
at Perth, where four acres of land were cultivated 
by the boys of an Industrial School. The success 
of this was so encouraging that it would have been 
tried on a larger scale if land could have been 
obtained. The experience of the schools showed 
that there was a class of children which they could 
not reach under the law as it stood,—neglected 
children who had parents capable of supporting 
them, and who consequently could not be admitted 
to the feeding without encouraging such neglect, 
—children whose protectors employed them in 
vagrancy or crime, and those who were themselves 
so wild that they could not be induced to remain 
in the schools. To meet the requirements of this 
Act, the Scotch Act of 1854, commonly called Dun- 
lop’s Act, was passed. Under this statute neglected 
children, though they have committed no offence, 
can be sent to the Industrial Schools, and their 
parents or the parishes on whom they have a claim 
ordered to pay for their board. The experience of 
the working of this Act has been on the whole 
decidedly favourable, and with the provisions of 
the amending Act of last session, it will probably 
do much towards diminishing the class of habitual 
criminals. 

Mr. H. CossHsm read a short paper ‘On the 
Connexion between Drunkenness and Juvenile 
Crime.’—He attributed the latter mainly to the 
former, and stated that two-thirds of the children 
now in reformatories had been brought there by 
the drunken habits of their parents. 

Secrion C. 

Mr. Puitport read a paper ‘On Ship Reforma- 

tories.’-—He proposed that a number of the ships 


that no one profession and no one country should 
be considered as the appointed destination for 
these youths. Let them be so dispersed as to 
become lost in the community. 

Sir S. NorTHoore read a paper ‘On the Pre- 
vious Imprisonment of Children sentenced to 
Reformatories.—He deprecated the making the 
reformatory the place of punishment. Everything 
depended upon whether the boys looked upon 
themselves as scholars or as prisoners. Let there 
be a preliminary period of punishment, followed by 
a system of industrial and educational training ; 
but let the punishment be in the prison, the train- 
ing in the reformatory. 

A very animated discussion took place on the 
subject of this paper. Lord R. Cxecm and Mr. 
OsBorRNE, Chaplain of Bath gaol, contended that 
a gaol was no place for children. Mr. TURNER, 
Mr. Barwick Baker, and others, advocated 
punishment for the crime, reformation afterwards. 
Mr. Hitt said, that perhaps the dispute was more 
about words than about realities. He said a short 
imprisonment as the first step in the reformatory 
| process he thought might be very advantageous. 
| This he thought Sir S. Northcote considered the 

imprisonment to be; but if pain were to be in- 
| flicted merely for the sake of pain, without its 
| being used as a reformatory agent at all, he must 
express his dissent from that opinion altogether. 
| Lord StanLEY summed up the different opinions, 
| and without expressing any very firmly himself, 
leaned to that of previous imprisonment as being 
| & necessary step in the reformatory process. 

| On Thursday Evening a public meeting was 
| held, with Lord SraNnuey in the chair. —His Lord- 
| ship addressed the audience, detailing the amount 
of crime, and advocating the objects of the So- 





patient, as that the period of detention of a boy in | laid up in ordinary should be fitted up as reforma- | ciety, and was supported by Lord R. Cxor, Sir 
a reformatory should be fixed regardless of its | tory schools, and that magistrates should be em-| J. PaxinctTon, Sir S. Norrucore, Rev. Canon 


effect upon him.—The Chairman, Mr. W. D. Hit, | 
remarked that Mr. De Metz was of opinion that | 
the cellular confinement should be within the 
veformatory, so that the director could then ascer- | 
tain by frequent visits the precise moment at which 
it would be safe to allow the prisoner to join those 
at large. 

A paper was then read by Mr. F. Hit, late | 
Inspector of Prisons, on a recent visit which he | 
made to Mettray.—It described the intrepid con- 
duct during the late inundations of 300 of the boys, 
who worked for 48 hours exposed to the greatest 
danger, and succeeded in raising a bank so as to 
save the town of Tours. In commemoration of this 
event a medal had been struck by the authorities. 

Section B. 

Capt. Crorron, Chairman of the Directors of 
Convict Prisoners in Ireland, communicated a 
paper ‘On the Advantage of giving Encourage- 
ment to Prisoners and of allowing them some 
Freedom of Action.’—This paper described insti- 
tutions which exist in Ireland into which well 
conducted prisoners are admitted and trained to 
useful work, Intellectual and moral instruction 
is given, and the inmates are placed in situations of 
trust. These institutions bid fair to be successful ; 
much more work is done in them than in prisons, 
and there is a demand for their discharged inmates 
as workmen. 

Mr. A. Hitt communicated a paper on the 
‘Industrial Schools of Scotland and the working 
of Dunlop’s Act.’ Mr. Hill showed the enormous 
cost to the community of criminals at large, 
that when in prison they cost much less, but 
were still very burdensome, that in reformatories 
their expense was far less than in prisons, and as a 
great proportion were reformed the expenditure was 
more satisfactory; but that the most advantageous 
of all modes of dealing with the class is to bring 
them into Industrial Schools in their early child- 
hood before they can have done much mischief, 
and there train them to honest industry, feeding 
them upon wholesome but frugal diet, and giving 
them intellectual, moral, and religious instruction. 
The success of this plan in Scotland is great. In- 
dustrial Schools have now been established for 
Many years in the larger towns, and the con- 
sequence has been a great diminution of youthful 
delinquency. Experience shows, indeed, that the 





numbers of children in the schools and in gaol 


powered to commit youths under eighteen, charged 
with theft, to serye in Her Majesty’s Navy till 
they were of age. The youths having passed a 
sufficient time in the ship reformatories, should be 
drafted into the ships in commission. 

Mr. Brovucuam read a paper ‘On the Akhbar 
Hulk-reformatory at Liverpool.’—It was a highly- 
interesting paper, descriptive of that Reformatory. 

Miss CARPENTER read a paper ‘On the Present 
Relation of Reformatories to the State, and the Prin- 
ciples on which they should be conducted, especially 
as regards Girls’ Reformatories.’—She commented 
on the present practice of treating child-offenders 
as adults, and bringing the cumbrous machinery of 
judge, jury, and officers to bear upon them. She 
contended that Government should exercise a full 
supervision over reformatories without interfering 
with freedom of action as regards the managers. 
She considered that it should be obligatory on 
magistrates to send children twice convicted to 
reformatories, showing that those institutions are 
by no means full, while new ones are being built. 
Though admitting that previous seclusion was 
highly beneficial, Miss Carpenter considered that 
previous punishment ought not to be absolutely 
required before admission into reformatories. The 
reading of this paper elicited much applause. 

On Thursday afternoon the Rev. SypNey Tur- 
NER read a paper to all the Sections collected to- 
gether ‘On the Disposal of Youths after leaving 
Reformatories.’ He adverted to the grief expe- 
rienced at seemmg youths who had shown strong 
signs of improvement in the school falling back 
after leaving it, through want of control, into their 
old courses. He advised their being sent as far 
away from the scene of their former lives as was 
possible. He considered that the Army, where 
practicable, was a very :good profession for such 
youths,—that emigration, perhaps, was the best of 
all. He mentioned the Patronage Societies com- 
mon on the Continent, which watch over dis- 
charged prisoners and young persons leaving Re- 
formatories, seek employment for them, and by 
every means in their power endeavour to prevent 
their relapse into crime. He advocated the ap- 
pointment of agents in the colonies who should 
act as guardians to the youths on their arrival.— 
This paper gave rise to an interesting discussion, 
some of the speakers advocating the army and 
navy and emigration.—Lord SraNLEY considered 


GIRDLESTONE, &c. 

On Friday the different Institutions in and near 
the city were visited. Among others Arno’s Court, 
a Reformatory School for Catholic girls, managed 
by some nuns of the order of the Good Shepherd. 
The whole establishment gave much satisfaction to 
the visitors. It has lately been opened, and there- 
fore the number of pupils is small ; but they gave 
every appearance of being both physically and 
morally well cared for. The Reformatory for boys 
at Kingswood was also visited, and an Orphan 
school near Bristol, founded by a Mr. Miiller, and 
raised to its present very extensive size entirely 
by the efforts of that gentleman. Red Lodge Re- 
formatory for girls was another Institution visited, 
and the Ragged school in St. James’s Back. These 
visits concluded the business of the conference ; 
which has throughout its proceedings excited a 
deep interest in the objects of the Union, and has 
placed that Society on a basis so broad that it is 
confidently hoped it will be able to carry out its 
object with vigour and success. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

HER Majesty has resolved to issue a medal to the 
Arctic Navigators in commemoration of their long 
and perilous service. One of the chief problems of 
geography—a problem which has more or less 
engaged the thoughts of Raleigh and Drake, and 
of every great navigator since their day—has been 
solved in our own time, after efforts most heroic 
and sufferings which have all the glory of romance. 
It is well that the survivors should receive from 
their country some witness of these efforts and 
sufferings; but it is equally desirable that the 
families of those who have perished under them 
should also receive this sad consolation from their 
country. No definite orders for distribution have 
been yet given by the Queen,—and we are certain 
that the widows and children of the gallant men 
who have fallen in this service will not appeal to 
the woman’s heart invain. The medal, we believe, 
contains a bust of the Queen, and on the reverse a 
ship : the form is octagonal, so as to distinguish it 
at sight from the war medals. 

A very curious discovery has recently been made 
in Germany, which tends to throw some additional 
light upon the known early employment of English 





actors upon the Continent : it is the fragment (only 
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a single leaf) of an English Moral-play, which 
appears, from the character of the type, to have 
been printed abroad, and which, we may con- 
jecture, was used for the purpose of representation. 
On the other hand, it is very possible that the 
piece itself was of a political complexion, and that 
on this account it was originally published in the 
Low Countries. It isa large folio, and at the head 
of the page, and in considerably coarser letters than 
the rest, we read these lines :— 
Trouth it is, that by my magnanymyte 
I subdue Prynces for theyr offence ; 
But certaynly subdued shulde I be, 
If that I wanted the helpe of prudenee. 

This species of title reads as if the whole perform- 
ance might have been objected to in this kingdom 
at about the period when it was printed (the reign, 
perhaps, of Henry the Eighth or Mary), but what 
we have quoted above bears the appearance of 
English type, the rest, which comes below it, being 
foreign. The names of the characters in the play 
were at the side, but the margin has been cut 
away, and with it are gone portions of the alle- 
gorical appellations of the persons engaged in the 
representation : still, we can read ‘‘ Temperance,” 
“« Charity,” ‘‘ Hope,” ‘‘ Prudence,” “ Justice,” &c. 
as the interlocutors, and the stanza with which 
the drama commences is repeated near the conclu- 
sion of what has been recovered. It is indisputably 
a relic of great interest, and Mr. Weigel, the well- 
known bookseller of Leipsig, into whose hands it 
has luckily fallen, has just circulated among his 
friends an exact fac-simile (a xylograph) of the 
whole, which, in spite of abridgment at the top 
and bottom, as well as at the sides, measures rather 
more than 16 inches by 12. No resemblance can 
well be more perfect, and the paper is of the 
precise tint of the original. The moral tendency 
of the play may be seen from the following stanzas, 
put into the mouth of Hope ; we place in brackets 
a few letters, necessarily supplied by conjecture, 
where the margin has been cut away :— 

Thjat man that doth nat vnto me enclyne 

In} hel dongeon damned is perpetually, 

Extremely priuate of the grace divyne. 

T)herfore, man mortal, se thou thy mynde aply 

Vnto me, hope, whych by my policye 

Bringe man, that erst was damned by synne, 

Forto beholde our sauyour eternally. 

Beholde, what profite a man byme doth wynne, 
—We need hardly say that the punctuation is our 
own, for in the original it seems merely capricious, 
and not at all regulated by the sense. 

The Author of ‘Lays of Life’ asks us to insert 
the following explanations :— 

As I read and admire the Atheneum, I am the more sorry 

that you do both yourself and me an injustice, in your recent 
notice of my ‘ Lays of Life,’ by a strange blunder. You take 
two lines which occur in the volume as if they were meant 
toapply to Mr. Warren, to whom the book is inscribed, and 
make this an occasion for ridicule; whereas the lines in 
question refer to Mr. Maurice, whose ingenious theological 
opinions (especially those broached in his last work) cer- 
tainly entitle him to the epithets employed. To have 
applied them as you suppose would have been indeed ful- 
some and absurd. Now, without fair interpretation, I 
submit, there can be no fair criticism. As to plagiarism, 
1 may mention that the ‘ Reverie’ is an original portrait 
gallery of familiar friends ; and that the ‘ Carillon’ was much 
admired by Mr. Ainsworth, and inserted by him in the New 
Monthly Magazine. 
—Is not this writer super-subtle in detecting a 
purpose? We did not say—nor do we think 
another reader would infer—that the lines quoted 
were applied by the poet to Mr. Warren. We 
applied them as descriptive of the eminent gentle- 
men to whom ‘ Lays of Life’ are sanctified. We 
will not dispute the fact stated, that ‘ Reverie’ is 
an original portrait gallery—though we should not 
have guessed it :—and, of course, we bow very 
humbly to such an authority in matters poetical 
as Mr. Ainsworth. 

The Arciprete Domenico Angherd [see ante, 
p- 264,] has forwarded to us two more extracts 
from the Mediterraneo, one of which is a letter 
addressed to Sig. Francis, ‘‘director of the Athe- 
seum in London.” Our contemporary Blackwood 
has lately announced that that magazine edites 
itself: and has intimated that it stands alone 
in that respect ; which is as if one lodge were 
to publish the great secrets of masonry, and to 
claim a monopoly of knowledge. We are not 





angry with our contemporary: for, knowing that 
nobody will believe him or us, we are quite ready 
to declare that we are similarly situated. Junius’s 
letters wrote themselves, and Woodfall saw them 
do it: and yet to this day people persist in look- 
ing out for an author. And they assert that 
his name was also Francis: it is all part of one 
and the same delusion. To proceed however,— 
though our name is not Francis,—the Arciprete 
gives us his notions of geometry, referring every- 
thing to the sphere. He then goes on to say 
that the few who know the truth must look 
out for persecution, but that he will follow his 
mission with Calabrian firmness (fermezza tutta 
calabra) caring little for the suspicions of ignorance, 
the venom of imbecility, the conspiracies of envy, 
the clamors of private interest, the misconduct of 
detractors, the blind veneration of the vulgar 
for all that is old, and their irritating con- 
tempt for all that is new. He accordingly sends 
out a clearer demonstration of his great truth, that 
the square inscribed in a semicircle is equal to the 
quarter of the circle in area. We are shocked to 
hear that this innocent proposition, which is nearer 
the truth than thirty-one is to thirty-two, should 
have brought all the above upon its author. What 
kind of people are the Maltese, if they can afford 
time to fall upon a man who is within two per cent. 
of the truth? If we were to attempt to run as 
close, we should need ten times our number of 
columns: nay, we are not sure that our mysterious 
resources would hold out, and that we should not 
be obliged to have recourse to human assistance in 
editing our journal. Seriously, we recommend 
Father Angherd, instead of attempting to prove 
that all existing systems are wrong, by attempting 
to prove something else to be right, rather to put 
his finger upon the very places in which what now 
passes for demonstration is wrong. Thisis what the 
mathematics have a right to expect from all oppo- 
nents: and this is precisely what no squarer of the 
circle can be got to do. 

This year the British Archeological Association 
has chosen for its meeting the two towns of Bridge- 
water and Bath—pleasant places, full of history, 
and near to towns even more interesting than 
themselves. Yet judging by what we hear, and by 
the details given in the local papers, we believe the 
gathering wanted the heartiness and interest ne- 
cessary to complete success. The weather was 
extremely unfavourable for the archzologists. The 
Earl of Perth was absent, and the duties fell on 
Mr. Pettigrew. At Bridgewater the corporation 
muniments were drawn to light by Mr. Black, and 
the local history of the town dealt with by Mr. 
Parker. Mr. Planché contributed papers on the 
Dukes and Earls of Somerset and on the Bayeux 
Tapestry. During a visit of the Association to 
Glastonbury, along account of the Abbey, written 
by Dr. Beattie, was read to the members,—and on 
a visit to Wells a paper was read on the History of 
the Cathedral in that city. Mr. Vere Erving read 
a paper on Earthworks, The last two days of the 
session were spent in Bath, where Mr. Scarth read 
a paper on the Roman Antiquities of the city,— 
Mr. Davis followed, with an account of the 
Churches of the same,—Mr. Pettigrew discoursed 
on ‘ The Prevalence of Yew-Trees in the Church- 
yards of Somersetshire, and on other Funereal 
Emblems derived from the Vegetable Kingdom of 
Nature,’—and Mr. W. H. Black closed the first 
day’s proceedings with a paper on the Ancient 
Husbandry of Dorsetshire and Devonshire, illus- 
trated by the Ditie or Norman-French Treatise of 
Sir Walter de Henley. An excursion and some 
formal business occupied the remaining day. 

The question of the connexion which existed 
between Newton’s niece, Catherine Barton, and 
his friend, Lord Halifax, has often been privately 
discussed, but has not been in print until our own 
day. Three years ago Prof. De Morgan brought 
together all the circumstances (Notes and Queries, 
No. 310,) and expressed a strong suspicion that 
there was a private marriage, understood among 
friends. Sir D. Brewster opposed this hypothesis 
in his Life of Newton, and maintained that there 
was nothing beyond platonic friendship. And so 
it stood until Mr. De Morgan (Notes and Queries, 
New Series, No. 35,) produced a letter of Newton, 





lately purchased ‘by M. Libri,—a portion of some 
papers obtained by Mr. Rodd in1847. It was written 
May 23, 1715, four days after the death of Lord 
Halifax, and gives as reasons for not paying a visit 
—‘‘The concetn I am in for the loss of my 

Halifax, and the circumstances in which I stand re- 
lated to his family.” No connexion between New- 
ton and any of Montague’s blood being known, 
Mr. De Morgan here sees an additional presump- 
tion in favour of his own hypothesis. The. prin- 
cipal parts of the rest of the chain of evidence may 
be recapitulated as follows:—The writer of the 
Life of Halifax, a partizan, states, in 1716, that 
Mrs. C. Barton had been to Halifax the ‘‘ superin- 
tendent of his domestic affairs,” and had been 
judged of accordingly : and this statement was not 
contradicted, though it appeared at the time when 
the largeness of the legacy left to the lady must 
have turned general attention upon her. This 


statement was accompanied by the publication of 


Halifax’s will, in which he left her 5,000/., with 
Bushey Park and another manor for life, ‘‘as a 
token of the sincere love, affection, and esteem I 
have long had for her person, and as a small re- 
compense for the pleasure and happiness I have 
had in her conversation.” Besides this, in 1706, 
Halifax settled on her an annuity of 200/. a year, 
and left her a legacy, afterwards revoked in favour 
of the larger one. Halifax held the annuity in 
trust for her; and that he, and not Newton, was 
the donor, is inferred not only from the improba- 
bility of Newton being able at that time to pur- 
chase such an annuity, but from Conduitt, her 
second (?) husband, not mentioning it in the list 
which he left of the benefactions bestowed by 
Newton on his family. Halifax died in 1715, 
leaving about ten years for the duration of. the re- 
puted marriage ; and about ten years of Catherine 
Barton’s life are unexplained. Newton lived in 
London thirty years: Conduitt says she lived with 
her uncle, before and after her marriage to him, 
nearly twenty years :—there is reason to suppose 
she joined him soon after his coming to London, 
and no evidence that she lived anywhere else, 
except with Lord Halifax. All these things 
put together make rather a strong case. At 
the same time, the production of this new letter 
shows that the evidence :nay. be far from ex- 
hausted. There may be something in the Ports- 
mouth papers which would bear on the question, 
if examined by a mind not made up to a con- 
trary conclusion.. There may be letters in other 
depositaries which have never come under the eye 
of a person prepared to see the meaning of allu- 
sions, And it may be surmised, that among the 
numerous collaterals, of the Conduitt family there 
are traditions which have never been allowed to 
transpire, so long as they would only lend force to 
the not uncommon supposition that Mrs. C. Bar- 
ton was Lord Halifax's mistress, If any such tra- 
ditions exist, we should recommend the holders to 
send them to Prof. De Morgan. Newton’s allusion 
cannot very well apply to a mistress; so that if 
their relative were anything to Halifax beyond a 
friend, she was a wife. 

‘*An enormous wooden amphitheatre, larger 
than the Coliseum, and capable of accommodating 
upwards of 22,000 spectators,” writes a Corre- 
spondent in Florence, “‘has been just erected in 
our pretty Piazza (Maria Antonia) to the great 
disgust of the householders, who hope that such a 
preparation for the amusement of a city contain- 
ing 120,000 souls, may turn out a ruinous specu- 
lation. As our sun renders woodwork highly in- 
flammable, andascigar-smokingisuniversal,and our 
good Florentines are wonderfully careless, we look 
forward with well-grounded hope to the possibility 
of a conflagration, while political wiseacres wonder 
that our cautious authorities should give an oppor- 
tunity for an assemblage of 22,000 men to whom 
the mere waving of a handkerchief might give the 
desideratum of all revolutions, a simultaneous 
notice, while the materials of the theatre would 
serve admirably for barricades ad infinitum.” 

The obituary of the week is unusually long. 
Besides the deaths recorded in other parts of our 
impression, we have to notice here the departure 
of three men who occupied positions in the de- 
partments of letters and science— Mr, Gilbert 
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A’Beckett, Mr. William Yarrell, and Rear- 
Admiral Sir John Ross. Mr. A’Beckett, a bur- 
Jesque humourist, with an extraordinary faculty 
| for punning, had been many years connected with 
the press—a writer in the Zimes and in Punch. 
He was born in 1811, called to the bar in 
1841, and was appointed a police magistrate in 
1849. ‘His separate works are, ‘The Comic Black- 
stone,’ ‘The Quizziology of the British Drama,’ 
and the Comic Histories of Rome and England. 
Mr. Yarrell leaves behind him monuments of skill 
and earnest labour. His works on British birds 
and British fishes are known to every naturalist, 
and his contributions to the Transactions of the 
Linnean and Zoological Societies have been nume- 
rous and valuable. Mr. Yarrell had collected a 
Museum of Natural History, which deserves to 
be kept together. Sir John Ross’s services as 
a sailor, a geographer, and an Arctic explorer, 
have been various and important. He entered 
| the Navy in 1786, and had therefore borne his 
| share in our naval work for full seventy years. His 
| published works are of some interest; including 
‘A Treatise on Navigation by Steam,’ the ‘ Letters 
to Young Sea Officers,’ and, best known of all, the 
‘Voyage of Discovery,’ and the ‘Second Voyage 
of Discovery to the Arctic Regions.’ 

Though she was little known in the general 
world of letters, the death of Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck, of Clifton, at the age of seventy-eight, 
claims a record in a literaryjournal. Her work on 
‘Port Royal’ and its dependencies, many years ago 
published and circulated in the sectarian world, 
besides displaying a thorough knowledge of lan- 
guages, and of the bearings of the Jesuit and Jan- 
senist controversy, was excellent as a piece of nar- 
rative. Her ‘Theory of Beauty and Deformity,’ 
though disfigured by crotchets, was full of inge- 
nious speculation and curious example. She was 
an eccentric, but a learned and accomplished 
woman. 








Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—OPEN, for Gentlemen only, from 10 till 10. 
Containing upwards of 1,000 Models and P i ti 
every part of the Human Frame in Health and Disease, th 
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en, &c. Lectures are delivered at 12,2, and half-past 7, by Dr. 


of 
Sexton, F.R.G.8.; and at 4 p.x. precisely, by Dr. Kann.—Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—PATRON, H.R.H. PRINCE AL- 
BERT.—LAST WEEK of the DISSOLVING VIEWS illus- 
the PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, KENILWORTH, and the 
UCTION of COVENT GAR ATR E 
ueER’s Process of Manufacturim, IKON and STEEL.—New Dis- 
solving Views, and other Novelties, commencing September 14— 
Popular Lectures on Chemistry, &c. by J. H. Perper. Esq.—En- 
gagement of Ancus Farrsairn, Esq. and the Misses BENNETT, for 
their SCOTTISH MUSICAL ‘Y TERTAINMENT. every Tues- 
—Mr. WALTER 
DICKENS, 
Evenings at Eight.— MUSICAL’ ENTERTAINMENT, 
y Evening, the 8th inst., at Eight. 


RowrTon’s Lecture o 
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Monda 





‘FINE ARTS 
Perspective. By R. Burchett. Chapman 





Practical 

& Hall 
As far as this science may be made easy and popu- 
lar in a book-form, this little work seems to achieve 
all that can be expected. It is concise; and the 
plates are arranged on the good old principle by 
which they may be drawn out and completely seen 
whilst the pages of text are being turned over. 
No mode, however, of teaching perspective is so 
efficient as that of the master lecturing and drawing 
the illustrations himself on a large scale, or pointing 
them out on bold diagrams. Books of this class 
are inevitably dependent on the natural readiness 
and already-excited interest of the pupil, together 
witha well kept-upapplication. Platesillustrative 
of Linear perspective seem always formidable from 
the multiplicity of lines involved in them; but the 
illustrations in the work before us are comparatively 
clear, and the instruction is lucidly conveyed in a 
series of lessons advancing gradually from the sim- 
plest principles to all the intricacies of throwing 
the most complicated forms into exact perspective. 
The themés are judiciously chosen from articles of 
common household furniture, as likely to be most 
useful to the class of persons for whom the lessons 
are intended, 


The Churches of Essex Architecturally Described and 
Illustrated. Parts I. and II. By G. Buckler. 
Bell & Daldy. 

‘Tue Churches of Essex’ will form, no doubt, when 

completed, a valuable work ; but, as far as we have 





seen, the woodcut illustrations are in a balder style 
of outline than might have been expected from 
Mr. George Buckler, or than serve sufficiently for 
architectural purposes. It is true that hitherto 
no churches of very remarkable interest have been 
set forth as regards actual details, but these 
little churches are rare bits for the hand of the 
picturesque sketcher; and a few more artistic 
touches would have compensated for the absence of 
constructive details. The North Porch of Mar- 
garetting Church is a pretty sketch of timberwork, 
and a notice of the Norman Doorway of South 
Ockenden affords a supplement to the accounts of 
the county historians, and makes the antiquary 
wish to see a fuller representation of it than two 
very rough pieces of detail. The paper and printing 
are excellent, and it will be a pity if the work 
does not arrive at its due completion. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Naples. 

CaN nothing be done, I asked, to save the well- 
known paintings of Giotto from destruction? The 
question has been most happily and practically 
answered, and by order of the Intendente of Naples. 
Cavaliere Bonucci, Inspector of Public Monuments 
for the Kingdom, is now carrying out the sugges- 
tion which he has so long expressed a wish to 
complete. The first object was, of course, to pre- 
serve all that was visible to the eye, and with much 
care the dirt and filth with which they were in- 
crusted have been removed. Pieces of the wall 
and ceiling which were in the act of falling were 
strengthened; and where vacant patches existed, 
showing accidents beyond the possibility of repair, 
they were filled up. Indeed, only a fortnight 
before the restoration was undertaken portions of 
the roof had fallen, which earlier interference 
might have saved. The paintings of which I am 
now speaking are so well known to the artistic, 
though not to the travelling, world as some of the 
most authentic and best preserved of Giotto’s works, 
that in an art journal it is unnecessary to enter 
into detailed description; and were it not for the 
fact of their restoration, I should not, of course, 
have ventured to speak of them. The history of 
their execution is briefly told. ‘‘About the year 
1827,” says Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘King Robert of 
Naples wrote to his son, the Duke of Calabria, 
then at Florence, to send to him, on any terms, 
the famous painter Giotto, who, accordingly, tra- 
velled to the Court of Naples, stopping on his way 
in several cities, where he left specimens of his 
skill.”’ But, though so well known to the artistic 
world, these celebrated paintings have for cen- 
turies glimmered through a thick coating of dirt; 
and it is only now, thanks to the recent exertions 
of Bonucci, that we have been able to form any 
judgment of their real beauties. A few days ago 
I accompanied the Cavaliere to witness the pro- 
gress which had been made. The Church was filled 
with scaffolding, under which a priest was reciting 
the morning mass—a mass which went lamely, 
by-the-by; for I observed his reverence halt fre- 
quently and look wistfully round for the errant 
acolythe, who was just then trying to serve two 
masters,—namely, his master at the altar and 
those who had just entered the Church. ‘‘Tinkle, 
tinkle,” went the bell, and away he fled to the 
strangers. A reproachful look from the priest, 
who, for the life of him, could not get on without 
the bell, and lengthening of his face, recalled the 
acolythe to the altar. It was an incident in the 
scene which has nothing to do with the Fine Arts, 
itis true, though much with human arts. Creeping 
up a narrow, perpendicular flight of steps, up which 
the great painter probably crept more than 500 
years ago, and well brushed the walls, as I did, 
I found myself in an elevated gallery, where there 
were displayed the great objects of the morning 
visit. All round the walls of this gallery, time 
out of mind, has been a wooden pannelling from 
the ground to the roof. It served as a back board 
to many generations of monks, who have slum- 
bered or droned through the offices of their Church, 
and thus did their best to shorten a tedious day 
and to save human souls. The progress of civili- 








| 





the pannelling, banners, tables, furniture of various 
kinds, even to a bath, were all kept in this mo- 
nastic choir. The fact of a bath being provided 
for monks may by some sceptical minds be re- 
garded as throwing doubt on the whole story. 
However, I vouch for the truth of it. The first 
order that was given, then, to the intruders into 
this time-honoured sanctuary was to clear the 
choir; and then curiosity said, Let us look behind 
the pannelling;—so the wood-work, too, was re- 
moved; and what was the surprise of all to find 
some of the best-executed paintings of Giotto, 
which for centuries had been hidden behind a 
monk’s loins! ‘‘ It occurred to me also,” said the 
clever young painter who is employed to clean the 
paintings and to copy them for publication, “ that 
originally the whole of the roof and of the sides of 
the Church might have been painted; and, accord- 
ingly, I removed the whitewash from a portion of. 
the roof and from some of the lunettes. Come with 
me,” he said, ‘‘and I will show you what can be 
done”; so, scrambling after him, I watched him 
whilst he rubbed and rubbed into life his brilliant 
reds and purples, showing the artistic wealth which 
had once existed there, and which might yet be 
redeemed. He feared, however, that a great por- 
tion of the roof was entirely gone; for this Church 
of the ‘‘Incoronata” has suffered much from earth- 
quakes; and the impression is, that the monks of 
the olden time removed the fractured frescoes and 
replaced them with a span new, whitewashed 
plaster. The lunettes and a portion of the roof 
are perfectly redeemable; and as for the paintings 
brought to light by the removal of the pannels, 
they are in a high state of perfection. ‘‘ We are 
trying to discover some better method of restoring 
and preserving,” said the artist, pointing to another 
gentleman, who, he said, was a chemist. ‘‘ The 
means usually employed produced great brilliancy 
of colouring for the moment; but ‘we find that it 
afterwards fades.” He then took me round and 
described the new paintings historically and artis- 
tically. They represent Moses, who has just been 
saved from the waters, and is being presented by 
her handmaidens to the daughter of Pharach,— 
Joseph being sold by his brethren—filying from 
the wiles of the wife of Potiphar—and interpreting 
the dreams of the baker and cupbearer of Pharaoh 
in prison. Another painting, too, represents 
Samson clinging to the columns of the temple, 
and overwhelming the Philistines beneath its ruins. 
The brilliancy of colouring, the quantity of lapis 
lazuli, the gold, showed that no expense had 
been spared, and that Time had not impaired 
their freshness. ‘Then look at the effects!” said 
my companion, ‘‘they are those of oil colours; 
and if you look into the details you will find the 
utmost finish in the execution. There is, too, an 
evident knowledge of perspective displayed in the 
architecture, and a general correctness of drawing 
which is admirable ; whilst those characteristics of 
Giotto’s paintings noted by Mrs. Jameson, and by 
every writer on Art, exist there in a very high 
degree,—that is to say, expression and grace. a 
short, the costumes, the composition and design, * 
and the colouring of these paintings cannot be 
better ; and I doubt not but that this discovery 
will create a furore in the artistic world.” Leaving 
the gallery, and descending into the body of the 
church, where the priest was still lingering, and 
by whom I will vouch the bath was never used, I 
entered a small chapel, which is now under the 
process of being cleaned and restored. A large 
painting hitherto concealed is being brought to 
light. It belongs to a later period than that of the 
rise of Art, but earlier than that of the restoration. 
It represents a battle between Christians and Turks, 
in which the former are victorious and save Europe 
from the barbarians. On one side, the chapel is to 
be left as it is, with the painting simply cleaned; 
whilst on the other side it is to be varnished, in 
order better to show how rapidly they were going 
to destruction. These conclude for the present my 
interesting and important report; the work of 
restoration is still going on, and I shall keep you 
au cowrant of any additional matter of interest. 
“In the Church of Santa Chiara Giotto’s paintings 
in the Apocalypse were whitewashed over two 


zation induced greater wants, and, in addition to | centuries since,” says Mrs, Jameson, “because 
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the priests found that they made the church look 


too dark.” And the monks of the Incoronata, 
fearful of lumbago, perhaps, had the productions 
of the same divine master boarded over to afford 
them a safe resting-place, What a dainty set of 
barbarians! I believe, however, that through 
their want of taste we are indebted for the pre- 
servation of these fine specimens of earlier Art. 
H. 





Frvz-Art Gosstp.—The new monument to the 
memory of the officers of the Coldstream Guards 
who fell at Inkermann, recently placed in St. Paul’s, 
has attracted a large concourse of visitors. It is 
executed in bas-relief, and occupies a pannel of the 
last pier of the south aisle next the west entrance. 
Asa design the monument is grossly inconsistent; 
and, notwithstanding the name of Baron Maro- 
chetti for its author, is very far from creditable as 
a work of Art. The main and central feature of 
the monument is a flat surface bearing the inscrip- 
tion, flanked by two standing figures, and sur- 
mounted by a cornice. Above this cornice, and 
actually resting upon it, is a miniature representa- 
tion of the tomb erected to the same heroes in the 
Crimea. The rocks and foliage from which this 
small monument rises project over the cornice of 
the actual tablet which is supposed to belong to St. 
Paul’s. The projection of the little tomb is just as 
bold, and therefore involves as much shadow as 
the arms of the mourning soldiers who stand on 
each side. This shadow is the more unfortunate 
as it falls over a part of what is intended for distant 
landseape,—namely, a part of the hill with ruins 
upon it. As the monument was wrought for a 
given space and in a given light, these errors 
are inexcusable. A distant view may be ex- 
pressed pictorially in bas-relief, but this, with 
the little tents upon the slope, fails in its object. 
It is nothing in reality but an upright mass of rock, 
upon which the side soldiers, Gog and Magog, lean 
their elbows, crushing at the same time, very 
indelicately, the laurels that have sprung up to 
honour their departed companions. The two tall 
mourners are clumsy, and scarcely British in cha- 
racter,—the execution with rough tooling both 
slight and hasty,—but the long grey coat, charac- 
teristic of the battle, is very properly given to the 
right-hand figure. The chief inscription is carved 
in rougher, more unequal, and coarser letters than 
we have seen upon a monument in England for 
many a day, and assuredly this inconsistent pic- 
torial sketch will not add to the sculptor’s renown. 
In fact, it isa disgrace to St. Paul’s and to the 
heroes whom it is meant to honour. 

Mr. Parris has now completed the painting of 
the compartments in the Dome of our national 
church, and seems to be carrying down his process 
of cleaning to the Whispering Gallery. The 
pilasters which line the inside of the drum on each 
side of the niches owe their fluting and orna- 
mentation to the brush alone. This circumstance 
is very evident at the present stage of the painter’s 
work. The repainted parts of the historical sub- 

*jects look flat and heavy in mass; but, as we have 
had occasion to observe previously, it is fortunate 
that no higher flights of Art are attempted at pre- 
sent. The Sir Christopher Wren slab is still kept 
from its place by the excrescence from the organ, 
above the entrance to the choir. 

Sir Richard Westmacott—the successor of Flax- 
man and the pupil of Canova—was born, we be- 
lieve, in 1775, and was consequently in his 82nd 
year when he died on Saturday last at his residence 
in London. His chief works were well known, 
particularly his ‘ Distressed Mother,’ his ‘ Euphro- 
syne,’ his ‘Death of Horace,’ and his ‘ Cupid’ 
and ‘Psyche.’ He also made a great number of 
portrait statues—of which we may name those of 
Addison, Pitt, Fox, and Erskine. Of his figure 
of Achilles in Hyde Park, “the gift of the women 
of England” to the Duke of Wellington, we do not 
suppose he was very proud; indeed, Art dealt very 
scurvily with the Iron Duke from first to last. 
With Flaxman and Mr. Baily he decorated the 
Marble Arch. His last work,—and not his worst, 
we think, though it has been greatly squibbed,— 
is the group on the pediment of the British Museum, 





A statue of the Duke of Wellington, designed | 


by Mr. Noble, has been erected and uncovered at 
Manchester. The site chosen is the green in front 
of the Infirmary, the only open space near the 
centre of the city—where the new work has the 
figure of Peel for a companion, and awaits a statue 
of Queen Victoria to complete the group of figures 
which shall express to future generations the ideas 
and the personages which the Manchester of the 
present age delights most to honour. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





THE BraDFoRD FestivaL.—The second morn- 
ing’s performance devoted to Signor Costa’s ‘ Eli’ 
—with entire success for the work and its com- 
poser—was only one degree less fine than the 
Birmingham one of the same Oratorio. The solo 
singing of Mgsdames Novello and Viardot (who 
were both in fullest force throughout the entire 
week), and of Mr. Sims Reeves, and the execution 
of the concerted music,'so far as the above three 
were concerned, could not be surpassed. There was 
nothing so complete, we dare aver, to be heard in 
the days of the Minster Festivals. The chorus was 
tuneful and careful,—though sometimes deficient in 
that last courage which greater familiarity with the 
music, or more frequent practice together, must 
have given. This, however, those might have 
failed to discover who did not hear ‘The Messiah’ 
on the Thursday morning,—but the choral portions 
of that Oratorio were as perfect as it is possible to 
conceive : perfect in volume, balance, and quality 
of sound — perfect in force — perfect in enthu- 
siasm,—fully justifying the comparison made last 
week in the letter published concerning the Halle 
Festival. To those who have been for some time 
in a different district, the glory, sweetness, and 
roundness of these North of England voices, when 
the choristers are at ease in their music, come 
with the force of a fresh sensation. To the enjoy- 
ment of the audience we shall revert presently. 

The last morning’s performance was the most 
fatiguing one of the four, being made up of mis- 
cellaneous music,—thus unremitting in its demands 
on the hearer. Among the features of the pro- 
gramme the most important in scale and entire 
in its novelty was Mr. Jackson’s new setting of the 
hundred-and-fourth Psalm, for double choruses, 
with airs for soprano (Miss Milner), contralto 
(Madame Viardot), and bass (Mr. Weiss). In 
former days we have had occasion to credit Mr. 
Jackson with invention—in the choruses of this 
new Psalm considerable advance in science is to be 
observed, in the last but one clearness of subject 
is to be commended, and in the final Gloria and 
Amen considerable vigour of antiphonic effect. 
The solos want proportion in more than one 
passage, and the modulations in them are too 
often vague and awkward, showing the hands of an 
amateur rather than of a professor. As a whole, 
the Psalm is creditable to its writer, and deserved 
the hearty welcome with which it was greeted 
by Mr. Jackson’s townsmen and neighbours.— 
The effect of the impressive and dramatic scene 
at the gates of Nain, from Mr. H. Leslie’s ‘Im- 
manuel,’ was damaged by the timidity and incor- 
reciness of the chorus. The solo, ‘‘ I am bereaved,” 
was excellently delivered by Madame Viardot, who 
merits well from the younger generation of com- 
posers, because of the energy and finish with which 
she assists in the presentation of their works.— 
The ‘Credo,’ by Mendelssohn, performed at the 
former Bradford Festival, was new to us. This 
fine exercise—a gloss on a corale, written in some 
hour when the influence of Sebastian Bach had the 
most immediate power over the younger German 
—suffers loss of meaning and beauty by its being 
tormented into union with Latin words recalling 
the Roman Catholic ritual. Fine as it is, and rich 
in resource, it is head rather than heart music. 
Among the more familiar works which made up 
this concert, we shall only further single out that 
antiquated piece of sacred parade ‘“‘ Gratias agi- 
mus,” in order that we may offer a second word of 
commendation of Miss Milner, who sang it. To 


conclude our notices of the morning performances, 
a word should be said of the new organ by 








Messrs. Hill—a fine instrument, with four rows 
of keys, including the pedal board, and fifty-one 
stops. Whether or not it is owing to the position 
of the pipes, or to the management of the bellows 
and wind-chest, we know not ; there is a certain 
superabundance of wavering and vibration in the 
full sound, detracting from the firmness of the sup. 
port which should be given by an organ to masses 
of choral and orchestral tone. The effect could not 
be charged on unsteady hands or ill-assured feet, 
for the player was Mr. Brownsmith. 

The Concerts of Thursday and Friday were in 
some respects less good than Tuesday's had been, 
On one of the evenings Madame Novello was 
absent, on both Madame Alboni was ill ; and the 
programmes of both were disturbed by the intrusion 
of an element which ought not to have been allow- 
ed.—This brings us to speak of the blot on the 
Bradford Festival,—thesufferance—nay, the success 
with a portion of the audience—of Malle. Piceo- 
lomini at the Concerts. Against these it is im- 
possible to protest in language too strong. The 
Lady herself is not to blame, if, possessing, as she 
does, neither voice nor vocal skill, and finding the 
winks, shrugs, grimaces, and poutings of the stage 
marketable in the concert-room, she presents them 
confidently there among specimens of Art. She 
did her ‘‘little all”—she sang with her eyes and 
shook with her figure—to admiration. The young 
gentlemen among her audience were uproarious; 
and, at the end of her duett from ‘Don Pasquale,’ 
a general furore was worked up, utterly discou- 
raging to witness. But what had the Committee 
to do with sanctioning at a Musical Festival per- 
formances of no more executive value than Mrs, 
Florence’s ‘Bobbing around’ would have been if 
enacted there with the true Yankee leap and curt- 
sey? They were themselves aware of the worth- 
lessness of ‘‘the star,”— since a small fly-leaf, 
printed and distributed with their sanction (in 
more ways than one a curious document), had pre- 
pared the public of Bradford and the county gentry 
round about for a young Lady who could not sing, 
and who was not to be expected so to do. As 
possessors of such knowledge, the endurance and 
the recommendation of such an engagement (had 
the terms thereof been as fabulously cheap as 
they were said to have been exorbitantly costly) 
amounted to a mockery of all real Art and real 
artists and a falsification of every purpose which 
these noble and interesting provincial Festivals are 
planned to promote. By those who recommend 
what is real and good without “‘fear or favour,” 
such mistakes cannot be too plainly called by their 
right name. The day of their success, we know, is 
limited;—but the temporary harm done is great, 
and every moment abridged from such a day, be 
that long or short, is good service done to a good 
cause, 

Leaving a subject which it is no pleasure to 
treat, —let us speak of what was legitimately 
interesting in the last two evenings’ performances ; 
beginning with the ‘May-day’ Cantata, written 
expressly for this Festival by Mr. Macfarren. For 
its subject’s sake, we prefer this new work to the 
composer's ‘ Lenora,’ and also because it contains 
one movement, ‘the Queen’s greeting,’ sung by 
Miss Sherrington, and deservedly encored,—which 
is as elegant and easy music—clear of all common- 
place withal—as we could wish to hear on any 
May (or Michaelmas) day. The instrumentation 
of the second verse is delicate and effective. Be- 
sides this, the composition, a Scena rather than a 
Cantata, contains an opening chorus,—a Serenade 
with a graceful harp accompaniment, and a final 
morris dance—the last partly built on an old Eng- 
lish theme. Both first and last movements are 
too long :—in both occur episodical phrases, happier 
than the principal themes,—in both the instru- 
mentation shows the practised writer. Is it useless 
once more to tell Mr. Macfarren that were he to 
exercise more selection in his first phrases, and knew 
where to condense, he might yet gain the unl- 
versal and cordial acknowledgment as a composer, 
which, till now, he seems to have been thought- 
lessly or perversely bent on denying himself !— 
Another feature of these Concerts was the sur- 
passing execution by the band of Signor Rossinis 
overtures to ‘Le Siége de Corinthe,’ (his grandest 
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overture) and ‘ Guillaume Tell.’ Orchestral per- 
formances more pompous and brilliant than these 
it has never been our fortune to hear. They elec- | 
jrified the audience, which, be it repeated, was | 
the warmest concert-audience we have ever met 
in the provinces. A like effect was produced 
by that bravura from ‘ Britannicus’ which Ma- | 
dame Viardot sings so magnificently, — by the | 
Part-songs, executed by the unaccompanied chorus | 
—by everything, in short, that was best. That 
the rapture partly extended itself to what was 
worst, does not, under the circumstances, impugn 
the sense or the sensibility of those whom we 
watched closely, because of the warmth of their 

pathy. On every principle of policy the Com- 
mittee should have protected them against the non- 
sense of fashion. 

More than this could be said about the Bradford 
Festival, which it is possible, we hear, may provea 
financial failure,—if so, a failure from which much 
is to be learnt. To ourselves (aware of the mistakes 
which guests from a distance may make) it seemed 
too extravagant in the superabundance of talent 
engaged, too expensive in its scale of prices, too ex- 
dusive in the separation of its classes of patrons from 
people. Then, tales of jealousies at Leeds, and 
of rivalry with Leeds ‘cropped up,” not wholly 
to be disregarded ; and it must be added, that 
in some important points the members of the 
Committee might study the ubiquitous courtesy of 
the Birmingham gentlemen with profit to every 
one engaged in their entertainments. But that 
the above faults are faults of beginners, and not of 
hardened offenders, we believe fully from all that 
was to be seen and heard ; and earnestly desiring, 
as we do, that the old Minster Meetings of York- 
shire shall be replaced by something more full of 
life and of progress, less full of caste prejudice, we 
‘have thrown out the above remarks without re- 
serve, convinced that there is ample material both 
among those managing and those to be gathered 
for making a Yorkshire Festival (whether at Brad- 
ford or Leeds) one of those great centres of Art to 
which all English musicians and amateurs look,— 
and not these only, but musicians and amateurs, 
too, beyond the confines of England. 


| 








PIZARRO IN PuRPLE.—The Drama in its decline! 
They settle that question at six years old. Step 
up stairs, and peep into the nursery. Ariel has 
searcely heard of the stage ; she knows as little of 
poetry as Monsieur Jourdain knew of prose ; and 
if you ask her opinion about Thalia and Mel- 
pomene, her blue eyes will open big as a convol- 
vulus, Yet you will probably find her dressed up 
in the finest of old rags and ribbons, leaning as a 
good Tartar princess over two fat urchins, crowned 
with clematis and sweet-peas, and supposed to re- 
present wounded British heroes left on the shores 
of the Crimea. It is the old story. Goethe and 
his sister made plays before they saw a theatre. 
Ariel and her companions invent dramas,—put 
their fancies into Art,—make their pictures move, 
—without knowing that elder people have dressed 
and dandled all such frolicsome inventions into a 
serious business—called the Drama. 

But the Drama is changed—if not dead—says 
the lover of tropes and flowers, the long resound- 
ing line, the energy divine, and all that ; there are 
no longer tragedy and comedy, but furniture and 
farce; there are no longer tears and laughter, but 
electric lights and glancing ankles. All this is true 
—with explanation and qualification ; and we must 
reconcile ourselves, we suppose, with accomplished 
facts, and, if possible, we must try to understand 
why it is so, and not otherwise. Let us admit the 
first truth. We have no longer the old stage with 
its grand old traditions,—the poetical march,—the 
serious merriment,—the strictly moral passion. 
We have scenery for sentiment,—properties for 
poetry. Shakspeare is only acceptable in fine linen. 
‘Pizarro’ is not received unless clothed in purple. 
‘Pericles’ at one house, the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ at 
another, — each running its hundred nights— 
and the public appetite craving for still more ; 
full houses every night,—rapturous applause ; even 





critics and philosophers unbending to the Bude- 
light, and crying encore to the dance of female | 





| warriors :—these are facts for critics to resolve into 
| principles and responsibilities. 


Something may be said for the seeming whim- 
sies of that great ate, the British people, 
which dresses itself in pink and black, and sup- 
ports the Princess’s Theatre; not in defence of 
public taste—for, of course, no one will assert that 
upholstery is a better thing than literature—that 
the glare of a lamp is better than the light of 
genius—but in explanation of it. Have not critics 
and other wise folk been drumming into the public 
ear, for a generation at least, that we are not a 
picturesque race, and that we ought to cultivate on 
every side the picturesque! Has it not been urged 
against us that we are cold and vapid, that our 
houses are without form, that our dress is without 
colour? Have not governments, journals, and muni- 
cipalities founded and supported Schools of Art, 
Schools of Design, and the like, all with a view to 
create in us a love for the decorative and the pic- 
torial? Of course the British public have profited 
by these lessons. We are not so stupid as we 
were. We no longer hate show. We no longer 
build Baker Streets and Portland Places. Our 
tastes run to Italian villas and Swiss cottages, each 
in its own garden; more flimsy certainly than 
houses of the old style, but certainly more pic- 
turesque. We build Crystal Palaces, burnished 
with gold and shining with amethyst and scarlet, 
where the men of the unadorned drama built the 
Horse Guards and the Admiralty, Harley Street 
and Portman Square. We have started Art- 
Unions in every province,—we boast of Art-exhi- 
bitions in every street. We have shops arranged 
like the interiors of palaces, show-rooms on the 
model of the Alhambra, and Clubs copied from 
Venetian and Genoese Palazzi. We are all striv- 
ing after the pictorial, each according to his light : 
and if some of us love to seek it under a Bude- 
light, the manager of a theatre will, of course, 
take counsel of his interest, and set up the appa- 
ratus behind his scenes. In our passion for the 
best of things, we are apt to run into some ex- 
cesses ; but even our excesses prove our earnestness 
and our capability of instruction. Our desire to 
see ‘Pizarro’ in Purple is no passing whimsy— 
born of idleness and ennut,—but a phase of our 
culture; and whether an evil thing, or a good 
thing in itself, is a fact born of the time, and of 
the time’s teaching. The taste may run to seed ; 
but it is evidence, at least, that we are less dull, 
less cold, and less colourless in fancy, than we 
were. ‘Pizarro’ in Purple is as much superior to 
‘ Pizarro’ in linsey-woolsey, as St. John’s Wood is 
superior to Bloomsbury. 

‘ Pizarro,’ as a play, is weak and dull. When 
Sheridan turned it into English, he must have 
been frightfully sober. But the scene is laid ina 
new country, and the opportunities afforded to the 
decorator are many and precious. In the revival 
of the drama at the Princess’s Theatre on Monday 
night, with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean in the 
parts of Rolla and Elvira, some of the scenes were 
dazzling and beautiful. The Temple of the Sun 
—the great square of the city at sunrise,—and a 
rocky pass, with trees and waterfall,—were master 
works of effect. Mr. Kean may be proud of these 
three pictures: they stamp him as a great artist. 

The principal artists of this theatre are so well 
known to the public, and our opinion upon them 
have been so often recorded, that we can only say 
as regards the acting that each artist played at his 
and her best, and did everything their several 
talents allowed, to establish ‘ Pizarro’ as a firm 
favourite in the theatre. The success was unques- 
tionable. 





Musica AND Dramatic Gossip.—We have 
spoken at some length of the Bradford Festival : 
as marking the times we are living in. In a 
hundred ways beside, the most transiént glance at 
the provinces in England affords matter full of 
interest and instruction, especially to those who 
remember what music in England was twenty 
years ago. Let us touch on but « few points. We 
have already spoken of the second concert-hall at 
Birmingham, and of the programme for its inaugu- 
ration this week. Liverpool has now athird music- 
room. Besides St. George’s Hall the gorgeous, 





with its Behemoth of an organ, (which, though 
finished, we cannot help thinking still looks un- 
finished,)—and, besides its Philharmonic concert- 
room,—it owns also now, under the roof of 
St. George’s Hall, a semicircular chamber-concert 
room, capable of accommodating upwards of a 
thousand sitters, without crowd or an oppressive 
feeling of wasteness,—decorated in a taste rich 
and delicate, in excellent keeping with the orna- 
ments of the larger hall, to which it is an offset. 
This beautiful room, without exception, the most 
handsome and tasteful apartment of the kind in 
our knowledge, was to be opened last evening, by 
a concert in which Mesdames Novello and Alboni, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Hatton, and Best, and M. 
Paque, were to take part.—Then the local papers 
belonging to our great towns teem (the verb is not 
in excess) with announcements of the coming of 
one or other of the migratory troops,—operatic, 
orchestral, or vocal,—the number of which totally 
passes power to enumerate. Fancy the Bellevue 
Gardens at Manchester—the ‘‘ Cremorne” of the 
cotton capital— being able to afford to its fre- 
quenters such artists as Madame Alboni, Madame 
Riidersdorff, and our best English tenor, Mr. Sims 
Reeves.—If only half of these undertakings suc- 
ceed, it would establish the growth of an appetite 
for art and amusement among our English people 
rapid beyond all precedent. Happily, moreover, 
the attempt 
to make the worse appear the better reason, 


seems to be less productive of harvest than it has 
been in former years. We understand that Mdlle. 
Piccolomini’s ‘ La Traviata’ in the provinces has 
been, in certain cases (as at Birmingham), a success 
of empty benches, and a triumph at which no ladies 
chose to be present. This is silly and inconsequent, 
if it be a protest directed against the morals of the 
opera by audiences who have stomached former 
abominations, musical and dramatic, of equal 
flagrancy. If, however, it be read as indicating 
provincial estimation of the worth of the singer 
or the artist, it is wise and well, and too much 
publicity cannot be given to the failure, seeing 
that never has the presumed credulity of pro- 
vincial audiences been more largely practised on 
than in the case of this Lady. 


Among other musical performances devised to 
give state to the Coronation of the Emperor of 
Russia, will be Colonel Lyoff’s National Hymn 
thrice performed, the first time by achoir of voices 
numbering one thousand singers,—afterwards with 
voices and a chorus made up of many military 
orchestras,—and the third time with the united 
voices and instruments, timed by explosions of 
cannon. The last device is not a new one, having 
been already employed at a Russian festival, by 
Sarti, in his Octsakow ‘Te Deum.’ 


Here is an account of a summer festival which 
has this year taken place, extracted from the New 
York Musical Gazette, after its kind as picturesque 
even as the coronation music at Moscow should 
prove.— 

“<The members of the Teutonia and Liederkranz Musical 
Societies of New York have made a pleasure-trip to Nia- 
gara, which passed off with great satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. The party, all Germans, numbered 160 persons, 
and left the city on Saturday week, reaching the Falls 
Sunday noon. Arrangements had been made for a concert 
on the Canada side on the following evening ; but as the 
company stopped on the American side, they were anxious 
to return after the performance. The captain of the little 
steamer Maid of the Mist, which runs up to the Horse-shoe 
Fall and back daily, declined to cross the river after night- 
fall, but finally consented, and the Germans built bonfires 
on both sides of the river as guides and signals. It was 
probably the first time so large a company has crossed the 
Niagara river in the night. An afternoon concert was given 
by the Societies, at which there was an immense attendance 
of German farmers, who came in by an excursion train to 
hear the music of Fatherland. In the evening, the company 
gave another musical entertainment. * * The concert over, 
the musicians started for the dock, where the fires were 
blazing. Those who witnessed the scene say the effect of 
the flames was very curious and fantastic. * * The musi 
people climbed up the bank on the American side and went 
to bed, and next day proceeded to Buffalo, where their 
German brethren received them into their houses, got up a 
pic-nic, and entertained them sumptuously.” 


Herr Lindpaintner, whose recent appearance 
in London, as conductor of the New Philhar- 
monic Concerts, made his name more familiar 
to the English public than it had previously 
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been, died lately at Langenargen on the Lake 
of Constance,—aged, it is said, some sixty-five 
years. His life was not an eventful one, neither 
was it unprosperous. He was born at Coblentz, 
-on the Rhine,—he was protected by the Elector of 
Tréves, in whose court his father was a tenor 
.singer,—he was taken by that Prince to Munich, 
where he studied under Winter,—and produced 
his first opera, ‘Demophoon,’ there in 1811. In 
1819 he received the Kapellmeister-ship at Stutt- 
gart, which he held during the remainder of his 
life. Herr Lindpaintner’s works were in all styles, 
and very numerous ; comprising upwards of five- 
and-twenty operas, masses, motetts, instrumental 
concertos and chamber music, not to speak of 
Lieder,—one of the slightest of which, ‘ The Stan- 
dard Bearer,’ has been made a household song in 
England by Herr Pischek’s spirited and chivalric 
singing of it. His overtures to ‘Der Vampyr,’ 
and ‘ Joko,’ and his sacred cantata, ‘The Widow 
of Nain,’ which also have been performed in 
London, deserve to be listened to with respect, 
though they may not excite rapture. The best 

oint in them to be remarked, is an occasional 

uminousness in thescoring, which few of the modern 
Germans—save Weber and Mendelssohn—have 
reached. As aconductor Herr Lindpaintner long 
enjoyed a high reputation in his own country ; but 
either we have advanced in knowledge, or else he 
was “‘not himself” in a strange land, and with a 
strange band before him, for assuredly his presi- 
dence over an English orchestra in London made no 
extraordinary impression. To sum up, Herr Lind- 
paintner cannot rank in the list of composers by 
the side of Dr. Spohr, nor as equal to Herr 
Marschner,—his style being less individual than 
theirs. Next after the latter, however, he may 
be placed in right of his diligence and accomplish- 
ment,—a fair specimen of the thoroughly-trained 
musicians, whose race and whose repute (it seems) 
are ing away in Germany, so far as the modern 
destructives are able to prevail. 

Our English orchestras have lost a valuable 
member in Herr Baumann, the bassoon-player—a 
loss not to be easily replaced, so ungracious is the 
instrument which he had brought to such per- 
fection. Herr Baumann had been for some quarter 
of a century past, or more, a member of all our 
best orchestras, as successor and superior to 
Mackintosh. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Press in Italy.—There appears at present in 
Italy 311 newspapers,—partly political, partly 
scientific and artistic. They are distributed over 
the peninsula in the following way :—85 appear 
in Lombardy, 87 in Sardinia, 5 in Parma and 
Modena, 33 in Tuscany, 30 in the Papal Do- 
minions, and 56 in the Kingdom of both Sicilies, 

The Library of the House of Commons.—The 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Library of the House has just 
been printed. Considerable additions have been 
made to the library during the last three years, 
and a sum bequeathed by Mr. Phillips (secretary 
to Speakers Abbott and Manners Sutton) has been 
paid by his executors and invested in the following 
works—viz., the complete works of Cuvier, 2361. ; 
Walton’s ‘ Biblia Sacra Polyglotta,’ 42/.; various 
writers of Byzantine History, 25/.; and the ‘Sil- 
vestre, Paléographie Universelle,’ 997. Large 
additions have been made to the library in works 
of general history, the colonies, and East Indies, 
dictionaries, books of reference, voyages and travels, 
collectionsof: treaties, topography, political economy, 
and law. The room adjoining the Oriel room has 
been added to the library for the accommodation of 
the new books. An alphabetical catalogue to the 
books, which amount to 20,000 vols. (exclusive of 
Parliamentary publications), has been compiled and 
aig for the use of Members. The Journal 

ndex, 1837-52, is in type to the word ‘‘ Orders,” 
and other indexes have been compiled and printed. 





To CorrEsPonpENts.—R. D.—J. M. W.—P:—C. P.—G. G. 
J. L—T. H. G.—E. J.—L.—W. 
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culate’? to delight the general reader, and encourage in Youth a 
e fur History and Classical Studies. Would make a good Prize 
ay rom J. M. Autan, Esq., Hussey’s Library, High- 
ec jain 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 15s. 
E GROUNDS and OBJECTS of RELI- 
GIOUS KNOWLEDGE: a Series of Letters addressed to 


toa 
Youog Man in a State of INDECISION. By JOHN R. BEARD, 
DD. London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


A E ECLECTIC REVIEW, for SzPTEmBER, 
price 1s. 6d, post free, contains : —Studies of Foreign Litera- 


ture, No. 2—Bunsen’s Signs of the Times—Bacon’s Essays—Oxford 
Benge Ramee: oy Life, hae od and Opinions—On Goitre and 








—Notices of Recent Publi- 





Po eaching — 
Gee Review of “che Month, &c. &c. 


_— HOMILIST, for Szpremser (No. 31), 
rice 18. post free, contains: —On the Voice of the Old Pulpit 
pm the — of the Seven Sayings of Christ on the Cross—Old 
ns of Ever-recurring Facts—The Speculative Difficulties 
ofan inquiring InteHect Solved by the Heart of Practical Pietv— 
The True Method of Studying Christianity—The Two Spirits— 
The Moral ‘and the Positive in the Duties of Life—The Pre-emi- 
nence of God’s Word—Spiritual Associations of the River Jordan 
—Divine_Secrets—Genuine Philanthropy—Stars of Christendom : 
Origen—Literary Notices, &c. &c. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
» In Half-crown Parts, 24 Coloured Plates. 200 Examples, 
ATER COLOUR WITHOUT A MASTER. 


parate Objects in Landscapes shown under various 
Tints, Pm afterwards foam into Picbases. 
OMAS HATTO 
Lenden: Reeves & Sons, 113, Cheapside. 
“ These average tints are, as it were, the Nouns in the Language 
of Colour, and it would be as absurd to sit down and copy Nature 
without knowing these ag it would be to attempt to hold a conver- 
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WALKER’S ORIGINAL.—Cloth, price 58. 
[THE ORIGINAL, consisting of Essays on 


whatever is most important in Religion and Police, in 
Morals and Manners. and in our Habits and Customs. By the 
late THOMAS WALKER, M.A., Cambridge. 


London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. Manchester: George 
Simms. 


| 


OUT-OF-DOORS DRAWING. 
Just published, in post svo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 


ATES ON DRAWING. By the Rew 


8. C, MALAN, MLA,, 
3 waidhens cock: of Balliol College, Oxford ; Vicar of 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





In small 8vo. cloth, price 108. 6d. post free, 
IHE RACES of MEN. By Dr. Knox. Illus- 
a trated by numerous Wood Engravings. 
The object of these lectures sis to show r that in human history 
race is everything.”—Introductio 
.ondou: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


In crown &vo, cloth extra, price 72, 6d. post free, 


MANUAL of ARTISTIC ANATOMY, for 

the Use of coeeers cog and Amateurs; illustrated 
by many fine W: ROBERT KNOX, M.D. 
om ne } tony, Hearth baton 356, Strand. 


Just published, in feap. cloth, price 7s. 6d. post free, 
ILNE- EDWARDS’ MANUAL of 


rele Translated by besten KNOX, M.D., and 
illustrated by 500 first-class Wood E 
la Henry Renshaw. 350 f Strand, 


Just published, 18mo. price 6d. 


E SCHOLAR’S ASSISTANT and STAND- 
ARD 7S BOOK, from the C4 Authorities. 
By BACON DASHWo 
London: Charles ” Law (late Souter & ad 131, Fleet-street. 


This day is published, 8vo. price 1s. 


MORALLY : and its Practical Application to 
SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. By the a of * Adapta- 
ition of the Law of all Phenomen 

ohn Chapman. 8, King William- street. Strand. 


This day is published, price 68. 


ISCELLANIES — Vol. III. By W. M. 
THACKEKAY-—contains; The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon 
=n Legend of the Rhine— Rebecca and —— Little Dinner 














bility : an Ex 
London: 








The Bedford-row Conspi 











Now “Now published, i in 1 vol. of 270 pages, 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 
price 78. 6d, 


EINE’S REISEBILDER: Pictures of Travel. 
Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by CHARLES 
@. LELAND. 
Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 





Just published,.3 vols. 8vo. price 21. 2s. 
E RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC: 
History. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

“It is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate 
criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply 
interesting.” *— Atheneum 

“ His * History’ isa work of which any country might be } gl 


a 


“Of the scope and general character of his work we e.., el 
but a languid conception. The true merit of a great book must 
be Jearnt rom the book itself.”"— Westminster Review. 

oa Motley oy — the whole range of historical docu- 
composition of his work.”—Leader. 


necessary 
Mr Motley’ 'S nt ah will well repay perusal.” 


Saturday Review. 
“It abounds in new information. ”— Examiner. 
“ This is a really great work.... Mr. Motley’s gifts as . ictestenl 
writer are among the highest and rarest.”—NVon conforn 
London : John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand ; 
hapman & Hall, 198, Piccadilly. 


} Just published, price 1s. 6d., by post, 1s. 7d. 
COTTISH PHILOSOPHY, the OLD and 


the NEW. A Statement, by PROFESSOR FERRIER. 
ee: Sutherland & Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall 








Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 88. 6d. cloth, 


es of the Rev. Dr. BEAUMONT. By his 
ees a arraien BEAUMONT, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 


2 Proof copies of the Portrait on large paper. 28. 6d. 
ai This volume will be found more generally ae than 
many of its family, because the biographer has not felt it neces- 
tary to confine himself exclusively to the theological side of his 
subject. The book, in brief, has made a pleasant impression upon 


us.”—A! 

“ His gifts seem by this memoir to have descended to his son, 
who has done full justice to the scanty.events of his father’s life, 
to a = to his sacred calling, and to his excellent charac- 


788. 

“t What is yo is indeed well done ; and it argues considerable 
ability in Mr. Bea’ n to maintain the interest of the book as 
‘he has done.”—Spectato’ 

“It is a record, remarkably well written, of Scarpa bright 
with b and ing in labours of usefulnes 





eelsior. 
“The study of this admirably written life cannot Tail to be 
useful. We will, therefore, only ask our readers to survey for 
themselvesthe portrait of a man who, as a Christian minister and 
private citizen, was worthy of all imitation. ”— Evening Star, 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, Paternoster-row. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In cr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


uc LID: A ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
EOME with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, ond 
ROPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the * History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 38, 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 

SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; 5 OF, & Supplement to Rachid: 
a KEY to the Exerc d to the fort 

of ‘Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propwaitions 


deduced from the First Six Books of Kuclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 





In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


(SOOLEY’s FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
iagrams ill th ts,’ with "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 





racy. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11 Bouverie-street. 


This day is published, price 16s, demy 8vo. with Map. 
DESCRIPTIVE DICTIONARY of the 
INDIAN ISLANDS and ADJACENT COUNTRIES. 
By JOHN CRAWFURD, F.R.8. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


On Four Sheets Imperial, beautifully printed in colours, 
EOLOGICAL MAPS of EUROPE. 
By Sir R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., &. 
and Professor JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E., &. 
Constructed by 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
Price, in sheets, 31. 38.; in cloth case, 31. 10s, 
William Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, — Aes three Wood Engravings, 
pri 


LLUSTRATIONS of aa BIBLE, and CON- 
FLRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the MONU- 
MENTS of EGYPT. By W.C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 
London: D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street, 














Price 5s. 64.,free by post, Illustrated with numerous Cases, 


N NERVOUS DISORDERS ; especially 
when arising from Functional Derangement of the Liver, 
Stomach, Hears, Uterus, ag te and — Organs, or from the 
Effects of Tropical Clim ge jissipation.&c. By Dr. MADDOCK, 

er! Ph bai geen | tothe Malling Lunatic Asylum, &c. 
ly written very readable book, showing its Author to 

w.. wae informed man and a good acer oe 
iation Medical Journal 

Sim nie, | Mantel & Co. Stationers’ Hall. court ; Bailliére, 219, 


Regen’ 





MRS. JAMESON’S 
SECOND LECTURE ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN: 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 38, cloth, 


Sd COMMUN ION of LABOUR: A Second 

t the Social Emplo: 

JAMESON, Author of * Sisters of Charity at Home a and Abrosi! 

* “Ysy" Lecture, of which the Seco. arity eat tion, price 48. may 

sti ry 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





In 8vo, stitched, price One Shilling, 
N INQUIRY into the Authority for a State- 


ment in Echard’s * History of England’ regarding WIL- 
LIAM LORD RUSSELL. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


TO MEMBERS AND SECRETARIES OF BOOK CLUBS, 
READING SOCIETIES, AND READERS IN GENERAL. 
Now ready, in 4to. No. VI. of 

OTES on BOOKS: Being an Analysis of 
k blished d 
LONGMAN joake pal is uring each Quarter by Messrs. 
*x* The object of this quar- 
terly facemee yen on is to enable 
Book-buyers readily to obtain 





QN ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS Of 

the work refe' : Critical 

opinions and laudatory notices 
uded. i 


such general information_re-| are excl ies are sent 
gar New Books and New| free by post to all Secretaries, 

jitions published by Messrs.| Members of Book Clubs and 
Lonoman and Co., as they would | Reading Societies, Heads of Col- 


derive from the perusal of well- 
arranged tables of contents or 

explanatory prefaces. With this essrs. Lonoman and 
object each notice is confined to| Co. for this purpose. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


leges and Schools, and private 
pentens, ¥ 0 forward their ad- 





NEW GREEK EXERCISE BOOK BY THE REV. 
J. D. COLLIS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 
IE CHIEF RULES of GREEK ACCEN- 
TUATION: with a Series of Exercises and Examination 
Papers. Third Edition, foonle Pet) we of * Praxis Graeca.” 
By Mhe Rev. oes sks, M Head Master of King 
Edward the Sixth’ 
*x* Collis’s PRAXIS ying ph L Etymology, price 2s. 6d., 
and Part II. Syntax, price 6s. may also be had. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


COLLIS’S COMPANION TO THE LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, in 2 Parts, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
RAXIS LATINA: A my of ‘ead Renae 


» 











Pesgeusies, and Mi sont afin te 
tion Papers on Latin Grammar; 
and Dr. Kenuedy "s Latin a Bo tne heew = roti pay 
COLLIS, M.A., mester of King EB ward the Sixth’s Gram- 


mar School, ery ot auth. 


Separately {Part Part It fae Beginners ae ag price 3s. cloth. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY 
OF GREEC 


New Edition, with manv Solu 12mo. price 7a. 6d. cloth, 
ISTORY, of GREECE, from the Earliest 


to the Destruction of Corinth, A c, 146; mainl 
on Bishon Mhisiwall's * History of Greece.’ r. LEON 
SCHMITZ, F.RS.E., Rector of the igh Se eal ‘of Edinburgh. 
Fourth Edition, with supplementary Chapters on the Literature 
and Arts of Ancient Greece ; and now first illustrated with, Map 
of ‘in, and 137 Wvodcuts, designed from the Antique by 
SCHARF, jun., F.8.A. F.R.S.L. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 
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Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 





MR. CHARLES READE'S IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 


*¢ A book to read as soon as you can get it.”—Saturday Review. 


MR. ARCHIBALD BOYD'S CROWN WARD. 


** Decidedly the best historical novel since Sir Walter Scott wrote. ”— Morning Chronicle. 
“The sketch of the character of James the First will bear comparison with the famous chapters in the ‘ Fortunes 


III, 


SLAVE LIFE IN EUROPE. With a Preface 
by Si; Archibald Alison. 


“ Will amuse y novel reader of any country.” —Atheneum. 


Iv. 


THE OLD GREY CHURCH. By the Author of 
and ‘ Marriage in High Life.’ 


‘* Written in a gentle, touching style, which has a peculiar charm of its own.”—Athenzum. 


‘Trevelyan,’ 


London: RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 








1126 


THE ATHENAUM 


N° 1506, Szpr: 6,756 











Just published, Sixth Edition, 12mo. eloth, price 32. 
A +UIDE to RIPON, HARROGATE, 
FOUNTAINS ABBEY, BOLTON PRIORY, and several 
laces of interest in their Vicinity. By JOHN RICHAKD 
W ALBRAN, F.8.A., Mayor of Kipon. 
Ripon: A. Johnson & Co, Market-place, 
London: Bell & Daldy, Fleet-street. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.— 
EXHIBITION 


The COUNCIL MEDAL of the GREAT 
of 1851, and the 
FIRST-CLASS MED/ - of the FRENCH EXPOSITION 
of 1855, have been awarded to 
SMITH & BECK, 
“ For the excellence of their Microscopes.” 
An Illustrated Pamphlet fully describing 
their EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, price 10%. 
forwarded on receipt of six postage stamps. 
Also will shortly be published, Complete Descriptions of their 
Five other more expensive Microscopes. 


A CAT see * for MARCH, 1856 to be had on application. 
SOLEMAN-STREET, LONDON. 


‘METEOROLOGY. 


CASELLA, sole Maker of Prof. Purruips’s 
je MAXIMUM THERMOMETERS, as Exhibited at the late 
Meeting of the British Association, and the only ones adapted 
alike for Meteorological, Chemical, and general Scientific purposes. 
Where excessiv 





ve heat or cold renders risk of breakage, or tedious 
P the real value of these instruments 
will best be known. Free from dangerous obstruction in the tube, 
its worth is appreciated by those who dispassionately compare. 

In the sear of the Kew Committee to the British Association 
it is said to be—“* Valuable for its extreme simplicity.” It is 
“Capable of 1 greater delicacy than any other, aia om in The most con- 
venient form of all Maximum Thermo: ers.” 

In ‘ Practical Meteorology.’ by John Drew, Ph.D.—“ Its con- 
struction is simple and its indication sure, as those can testify who 

ve used it.” 

The following varieties are now complete :— 

No.l kieemnene & Maximum, for registering the heat of any 

climat 

2. Solar Mantaaee. for registering ihe heat produced by the 
direct action of the Sun’s rays, 178. 6d. 

3. Insulated Solar seietereer, agreeably : to the suggestions of 
Sir John Herschel, Bart., 188. 6d. 

4. Experimental Maximum for higher temperatures, and 
for registering in any position, in Physical and Che- 
mical researches, 15s. to 25s. ; and 

5. Pocket Maximum, immeasurably the most hardy and 
ae ay of any maximum thermometer whatever, 


L CASELWA’ Meteorological Instrument Maker to the Ad- 
miralty, the Board of Trade, Board of Ordnance, Hon. East India 
Company, the Government of the United States, the Royal Obser- 
vatory of Kew, and the Observatories of Washington, Victoria, 
and Calcutta. 

Sole Agent for Schénbein’s b 
printed Table for one year, 6s, 

23, Hiatton-garden, London. 








, Price 58. 6d.; or with 








CASELLA’S 
M¢ce IMPROVED MINIMUM THER- 
MOMETERS, adjusted and graduated on their own stem, 
and mounted in every way similar to those supplied by L. Casella 
to the various Governments and Obse: rvatorics. a no good Mer- 
curial Minimum Thermometer is yet ma L. C. has so far im- 


proved on those filled with spirit of wine, as ‘to adapt them equally 
for excessive cold and heat; free from those annoying liabilities to 
separation and derangement so much complained of, where preci- 
sion and simplicity are required. 

ASELLA’S much-improved portable and simple APPARA- 
TUS for MOUNTAIN MEASUREMENT, agreeable to the sug- 
gestions of Wollaston, Sykes, Halleur, Regud ault, and the plan 
adopted at the Kew Observatory in the graduation of Standard 
Thermometers. P: rice 508. to 

23, , Hatton garden, London. 


- METEOROLOGY. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 


ATENT MAXIMUM and MERCURIAL 
MINIMUM THERMOMETERS, 
be onty Instruments of the kind adapted for transmission to 

India and the Colonies,—with reference to which the following 

TESTIMONIALS are submitted :— 
COPY. 

“*As regards your Patent Maximum Thermometer, it acts ad- 
mirably, and leaves scarcely anything to be desired. It has never 
been out of order during the four years I have had it in constant 
use at the Observatory, and it does not seem possible to put it out 
of order, except by the destruction of the instrument. 

(Signed) “ JAMES GLAISHER, F'.it.S. Secretary, R. M.S. 
Copy from the Keport of the KEW COMMITTEE of as 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1853-4. 

“The very ingenious Instrument of Messrs. Negretti & Zambra 
has one quality which, as Te seuree durability, PLACES IT ABOVE 
EVERY OTHER FORM OF M M THERMOMETER, for when once 
well constructed it can NEV = GET OUT OF ORDER,”—the observer 
having first satisfied himself aatoltee orre. . EVER AFTER- 
WARDS USE IT WITH CONFIDENCE, relying that his register will 
not be interrupted by any of those annovauces to which he may 

have been accustomed in other forms of this Instrument. 

“Gentlemen,—In my opinion your Maximum Thermometer, as 
it becomes more generally known, will supersede every other. 
The impossibility of the Index getting out of place, how much 
soever the instrument may be agitated, will always give it the 
preference over every other Maximum Thermometer with a 
moveable Index. oun Drew, Ph.D. F.R.AS.” 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Agents for DR. MOF : ATT’S 0ZO- 
NOMETER 

NEGR ETTI & ZAMBRA, Meteorological Instrument Makers 
to H.R.H. Prince Albert; the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
the Meteorological Society; the Admiraity ; the Hon. Board of 
Ordnance; Board of Trade; the Observatories at Kew, Toronto, 
aon, and Victoria, 

Messrs. N. & Z. received the onty Prize MEDAL 
Meteorological Instruments, London, 1851 ; 
Mention at Paris, 1855. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA,11, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON, 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TrEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 

Lineton.— OTTEWILL 3 REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BODY FOLDING CAMERA, with Rack-work Adjustment, is 

superior to every other form of Camera, and is adapted for Land- 

Her #4 and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 

buildings,Holborn; and atthe Photographie Institution, Bond- st. 
*%* Catalogues may be had on application. 
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I OCKIN’S OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE 
COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
price 12s, per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles. 

POSITIVE Col UDION uneaualed ag sensitiveness and 
delicacy ~ detail, 6d. per oz., 88. 6d. 

ALBU MENIZED PAPER Ri) -3 iL. "ta: per quire; Waxed 
do., 7.—Amber Varnish, 12s." pound; Crystal do., 48.: both 
dry hard Immediately without artificial heat.—Lenses and Ap- 
paratus of their own Manufacture.— Pure Chemicals. 

HOCKIN’S ‘PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY.’ 
Third Edition, ls, ; per post 1s. 1d. 

HOCKIN & CO. Operative chemists, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square, London (late 289, Strand 

OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES,—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 

visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

“ Mr. Ross pre menaees lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is farnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 3 inches 
in aperture. 
perfect up to the ed; 

Catslogues sent upon application. 
___A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, , High Holborn. 








By ek is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very | 


a IZED PAPER, carefully prepared | 


by_R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &., 10, Pall Mall. Five- 
Shilling Sample Quires of this paper. put up in suitable cases for 


posting, can be had on ne of 68. 6d. Pex — by stamps or post- \ 


office order, to RICHARD W. THOM 
HOTOGRAPHY. — Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 


enlarged Paper of a for the Use of his prepara- 
tion of Collodion, “ Xylo-lodide of Silver,” sent free on receipt of | 
two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on reeeipt of sixteen 
stamps.—Address KR. Ww. Tnomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 


R W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, Patt Matt, 
e Sole Maker of the XYLO-IUDIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 


THOMAS’S XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER.—This important 
photographic preparation is extensively used at all the Photogra- 
phic Establishments. Its superiority is universally acknowledged. 
Testimonials from the best Photographers and principal scientific 
men of the day warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation 
has been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pic- 
tures, combined with the peates’ renadity of action. Free from 
spots, stains, or any other d of binenian In all cases where a 
quantity is required, the two solutions may be had at wholesale 
price in separate bottles; in which state it may be kept for years, 
and exported to any climate. Full instructions for use GRaTis, 
CAUTION. Each bottle isstamped with a red label, bearing my 
name and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS Chemist, 10, Pall 
ae counterfeit which is felony—NITRATE of SILVER 

AT 








‘or the above preparation may be always obtained of 
. W. Tuomas, ready made, at a cost little more than the price of 
ingredients used.—CRYSTAL VARNISH, PREPARED FROM THE 

rinest AmBerR. This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative 
Pictures, does not require the application of any heat to the plate. 
The coating will be found free from stickiness, hard, and trans- 
parent. It dries immediately.—HYPO-COLOURI ING BATH, for 
rendering the Positives on Paper dark and rich in colour. “In- 
structions for Use Gratis.—CYANOGEN SOAP, for removing all 
kinds of Photographic aeons Meow genuine is made only by the 
inventor, and is secured wit red label, bearing this signature 
and address, RICHARD wn THOM AS, Chemist, No. 10, Pall 
Mall, Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and A 
— And ree ¢ be procured of all respectable Chemists, in 
pots, at 1s., 28., and 3s. 6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. 
Paui’s Churchy ard; and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon- 
street. Wholesale Agents. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
INSTITUTED 1823. 
Orrick :—FLEET-sTREET, Lonpon. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
ASSURANCES are effected on the Lives of Peroons 3 in any Sta- 
tion of Life to the extent of 10,0007. on any one Lif 
THE PROFITS of the Society will hereafter be divided at the 
one Cad FIFTH YEAR, instead of every Seventh Year, as 
neret 
FOU R-FIFTHS of the PROFITS are allotted to the Assured. 
THE NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will be made up to 3ist 
DEC MBER, 1859, when all whole-life essere —_ in force, of 
two full years’ “standing and upwards, will part 
BONUSES amounting to nearly THREE ‘MIL IONS, have 
been added to the —— at the Four Divisions of Profits which 





| have already been ma 


THE ABSETS sof the Society amount to nearly FOUR MIL- 
LIONS AND A HALF, and the ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY TLOUSAND POUNDS. 

Prosprctrses may be obtained and Assurances effected through 
any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 
Actuary, at the Office in London. 

March, 1856, W. ILLIAM 8. DOWNES, Actuary. 
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FAMILY ENDOWMENT, Lirg| [2 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, » 60 Patentee 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London STREET, Ch 
Established 1835. bave og ve 
CAPITAL £500,000, cland. Th 
Directors. size and price 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. _Cheirman, wound up on 
John Fuller, Esq. — Se of every day 
Major Lewis Burroughs. C. H. Li atouche, che, sa the fon i 8 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Edward Lee, E te: Gold 
D. M. Gordon Colonel J. W. a. Dusslep, cn ee. 
Lieut.-Col. i. ienderson. bo ey Walker, Esq. DE 
An Annual coe is allowed to parties who “have made Five 7 
Annual Payments on Policies taken outon the Profit Seale. Thay e ROY: 
for the current year is 20 per cent. in reduction of the Premium, \ Maker, by ap 
ndowments and Annuities granted as usual, Bucceasot to © 
INDIA BRANCH. Somerset 1 
THE EXTENSIVE ASSURANCE BUSINESS OF THE mel. Turret, 
AGRA AND UNITED SERVICE BANK HAS BEEN TRANS. Mathes, omappe 
FERRED TO THIS OFFICE, AND THE SOCIETY Hag eB, GL 6 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS OR AGENCIES AT CAL a 
CUTTA, MADRAS, BOMBAY, AND AGRA. HUB 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary, IMPR( 
CASH and D 
y be had or 
EAGLE CHUBB & 
street, Liverp 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Fields, Wolve 
Established 1807 ; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. I 
and regulated by Deed enrolled in the High Court of Chances’ | GYLKLN¢ 
3, CRESCENT, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, sult ee 
Directors. to tele extes 
CHARLES THOS. HOLCOMBE, Esq. Chairman. bighest ib 
RICHD. HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, Honour, as wi 
Charles Bischoff, Esa. Robert A. Gray, Es one awarded | 
Thomas yy Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. to them at th 
Thomas Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. — Each arti l 
| Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. articles sold a 
s. G. Sambrooke, Esq. no aman 
Auditors—THOMAS ALLER, Esq.; WILLIAM H. SMITH,§ po . and a 
un., Es BIRMINGH. 
‘ical Officers—J AMES SANER. Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green;§ Re-plating an 
ea M. COOKE, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, '[§—Ht— 
Actuary and Secretary—CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. Gt EN 
teat ck: T 
on he  Aseate of this Company exceed Three Quarters of Million’ and pronot 
The ‘Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Fifty Thousané THE 
un 
7 he N umber of existing Policies is upwards of Five Thousand §| ———__—_ 
The Total Amount Assured exoueds Three Million One Huy RESS’ 
dred and Thirty Thousand Pound 
The next Division of Surplus will take place in 1857. ; aN 
The Premiums required by this Company, although derate§ n° nat ee 

















entitle the Assured to 80 per Cent. of the Quinquennial Surplus. 
e Lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra) 

charge, to reside in any country—(Australia and California er’ 

cepted)—north of 33 degrees north latitude ; or south of 33 degreal 
south latitude ; or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession), between any places lying in the same hemisphere-| 
— more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without 
charge. 

Dacha assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. 

The Annual Keports of the Com Ses s — and progress, Pro’ 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


EAL & SON’S NEW CATALOGUE con 
tains Designs and Prices of 150 different oo — a 
ROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 100 Be 
every description of Bedding. Sent free by posh HEAL. & 503, 
Bedstead, Beddingand Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 1%, 
Tottenham-court-road. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in goa 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad- -street, Birmingham. Este 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds sof Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal “oe Chandeliers, . new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executel 
with despatch. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
GRATE, and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPA: 
RATUS, for their ppecmnene of which a First-Class M we 
awarded to F. EDWARDS, SON & CO. at the Paris Exhibition 
By means of this Grate smoky chimnies we sroaed., and an 
nomy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is n the df| 
fuel. It continues to give every satisfaction, ‘and is now msnt 
factured at prices commencing at 50s. To be seen in daily operation 
at their Show- -Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street.—A Pre 
spectus with t 














senton 








Special Notice.—Third Division of Profits. 





Tue unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic 


operations of this Company, has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the a class, 
averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 


Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 


Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
Annual Income upwards of £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st D 


h 


. 1855, 





ment and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINCDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 


CHAS. DOWNES, Esq., 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, MP., 


By order, 


ted to 566,124. 2s. 6d., invested in Govern 


Chairman. 
Deputy-Chairman. 
wt MACINTYRE, Secretary. 
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E PERFECT EIGHT-DAY.WATCH.— 
A MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION.—L. MESURE & 
F Reo of the Eight-day Watch, 12, KING WILLIAM- 
COREE. Charing Cross, beg respectfully to announce that they 
pave succeeded in perfectingan EIGHT-DAY WATCH. for which 
ts have been obtained in England, France, Belgium, and 
olland. These sound English Watches, which do not exceed in 
size and price the ordinary Watches now in use. require to be 
wound up only once a week with three turns of the key, instead 
of every day with six or seven turns, thus greatly disalniehing 
the wear upon the works. Warranted to go correctly. An in- 
spection is solicited. Silver Levers, four holes jewelled, from 
@ 163. ; Gold Levers, four holes jewelled, from 16 guineas. 


DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 

e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, ‘o the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
Buocoascr to the late E. J. ye in all his patent rights and busi- 
t the above Shops, and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 

at Sones Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
nical, Sarees, and other Clocks, sapheeonny 8, ed Patent Ships’ 

vac 





Compasse! used on board Her Majesty’s Ladies’ Gold 
Wotches, uineas ; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas. Strong BAver Lever 
+ es, Spuine Church Clocks, with C bl 


ATTRESSES.-TRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE is the best substitute for Horse Hair, being clean, 
durable, elastic, and very moderate in price — Prize Medals 
awarded at the London, ee and Eo. York Exhibitions. Sizes 
and every particular t fre.—T. TKELOAR, COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE MANUFACT! KER, a, LUDGATE- HILL, LONDON. 


ARKIN G. LINEN MADE EASY.—The 
Pen Superseded.—The most easy, permanent, and a, 
method of marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Coarse Towels. 8, 
&c., so as to prevent the oe pene a8 Moir ossibility of ms 
washing out, is with CU ’S ENT LECTRO- 
eye PLATES. Any beer can a. aon. * initial Plate, 
; Name Plate, 28.; Set of Numbers, 2s.; Crest, 58.; with direc- 
a0 sent post free’ to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 
stamps by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, T. CULLETON, 2, Lon 
Acre, exactly one door from St. Martin’s-laue.—N.B, To preven 
imposition. it is necessary to copy the address. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


. tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 














HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES,—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and fiate 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


Pein GTON & Co. PATENTEES of the 
TRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a ‘large variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the > Legion of 
ky as well as the “ Grande Médaille d’Honneur ” (the only 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarded 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 

Each article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown ; and 
articles sold as being plated by Elkington’ 's Patent Process affords 
no guarantee of quality. 

REGENT-STREET, and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, LON- 
DON; and at their MANUFA CTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM.—Estimates and Drawings sent free by post. 
Re-plating and Gilding as usual 


{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDEESS to be 











Thousané! 


housand. 
One Hun 


moderate, 
Surplus. 

hout extts| 
fornia ex 
33 degrees) 
persons by| 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c, 


RESSING CASES.— At Mr. MECHI’S 





ESTABLISHMENTS, 113, REGENT-STREET, 4, LEA- 
DENHALL-STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited 
the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in DRESSING 


CASES, Work Boxes, Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other 
articles of utility or luxury. A separate department for Papier- 
Miché Manufactures and pamanelle ay eg Table Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, Shippivg Orders 
executed. The same prices charged at all the ‘establishments. 
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EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 
TURE.—W ILLIAM 8 BURTON’S Stock on show of Iron | 
land Brass Bedsteads and Children’ 's Cots stands unrivalled either | 
for extent, beauty of design, or moderateness of prices. He also | 
supplies Bedding and Bed-hangings of guaranteed quality and | 
workmanship. | 
Common Iron Bedsteads, from 168. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, | 
from 128, 6d.; Patent [ron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints | 
and patent sacking, from 17s. ; and Cots, from 20s. each. Hand- | 
a Peg es Yon and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
8. 6d. to 15) | 
‘A Half-Tester Patent Iron Bedstead, 3 feet wide, with Bedding, 
&, complete :— 





Bedstead £1 46 
Chintz furnitu 017 0 
Palliasse, wool mattress, bolster,and pillow 113 0 
A pair of cotton sheets, three a am 
a coloured counterpane 50 
£419 6 
A double bedstead, same « £615 9 
If without Half- Recher and Furniture: - 
Single bed complete .. £313 ° 
Double bed, complete 5 


ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE.—WIL- 
LIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHSand TOILETTE 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
Most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
Proportionate with those that have tended to make his Establish- 
ment the most distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 
78. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 31. to 5l.; Nursery, 15s. to 328. ; Sponging, 
—- =. Fo 32s.; Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d,—A large assortment of Gas Fur- 
Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour,and Camp Shower Baths, 
Talette Ware in great varicty, from 15s, 6d. to 458. the Set of 


ones late additions to these extensive premises (already by far 
the largest in Europe), are of such a character that the entire of 
Eight Houses is devoted to the display of the most magnificent 
stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, 

mps, Gaseliers, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed- 
hangings), so arranged in Sixteen Large Show Kooms as op 
to parties furnishing ealittiee in the selection of goods that 
cannot be hoped for elsew 

lllustrated ~~ lll sent (per post) free. 
39, OXFORD-STREET ; 1,14, 2,and3, NEWMAN-STREET, 
and 4,5, and 6, PERKY’S- PLAGE, Cae. Established 1820, 


a 

NOW THYSELF ! Professor BLENKINSOP 

continues to receive from individuals of every rank the 

Most hattering testimonials of his success in oe the CHA- 
RACTERS of Persons from their HANDWRI' TING, Paintin 

out their mental and moral qualities, whether good or bad.— Ad. | i 

8s by letter, stating age, sex, and profession, inclosing 13 uncut 

Postage stamps, to to Dr. . Blenkinsop, 344, Strand, London. 


Mgetetia a S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Wa rom, for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
T.preduced for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 

af Wite ers and Moustaches, has received recently most distiu- 

hed patronage from the ladies for the feature it possesses in | 











Aot soiling the most delicate ress or bonnet.—In bottles, 
. 6d., 68., and 118.—Wholesale and "retail, 18, Weilington-street 


3. 
North; Strand, London, 





Mason & Co. is Phrcadil 
* chi 


d Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
enuine Smyrna Sponges; and every description of Brush, 
‘omb, and Perfumery for the Toilet. The Toot search 

thoroughly between the divisions of the — and clean them 

most effectually—the hairs never come loo: . & Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, aad Orris Root Soaps, 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and address) a each ; be 

tog ara celebrated ‘egg te (Tooth go 28, Leg a xX; (o 

131, O 
street, @nd and ard ‘doors West from on Renal London. 


GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 

with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we 
think = eee might ee ncereree upon, and redu: ced to a more 
simple Take good compound, such as COCKLE’S 
AN IBLLIOUS PILLS. <a we find that chy desired 7 may be 
obtained without scales and weights, or little mysterious com- 
partments and enchanted bottles, with crystal stoppers. Others 
might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as tested by many thousands of 
persons, and found to answer their purposes so well, may be set 
down as the best.— Observer. 











DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every 
other variety, secured the confidence and almost universal pre- 
—— the most eminent Medical Practitioners in the treat- 
ment 0: 

ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 

GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DIS- 
EASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFAN- 
TILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, and all SCROFU- 
LOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are; 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 

Sold only in Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4. 9d. ; Quarts, 
98,: capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon’s stamp and signa- 
ture, without which none are genuine, by HANSAR, HARFORD 
& Co., sole British Consignees, 77, Strand, London; and by many 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


PABIS FIRST-CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 
MEDALS, 


WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, 
GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. 
Manufactory, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


DURABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
G.—Many inquiries havin .. made as to th 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the ta Percha Company 
pore paevare & in DIARVIS, Bar to the followin letter :— 
SIR Bart., VENTNO SLE of WIGHT. 
nd Testimonia “ March 10th, 1852.— tn trepl to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta P che. Tubing f for 
Pump Service, 1 can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per- 
fectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately examined 


it,and there is not the least apparent = ference since the first 





laying down, now several years; and I a formed that it is to 
be adopted generally in the houses are being erected here > 
N.B.—From -_ ‘estimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 


SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-RKOAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


| ated S DRESSING CASES; 
FISHER’S NEW DRESSING BAG; 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS, and TRAVELLING BAGS; 
188, STRAND. 
Catalogues post free. 


LASS and CHINA.—PELLATT & CO. have 
now on view at poe Ss ripe tk ROOMS, Nos. 58 mad. we 59, 


IQUARE, the the 








Uneloes Stock o: a ‘ch hina in. ail marked i in 
Pez D figures, for cash.—_M A TORY ona dd CHANDELIER 
HOW- ROOMS, HOLLAND-STREBT. BLACKFRIARS. 





a ROOFS, Sree, SHADES, 
&e. WATERPROO 
ILSHERE’S BLACK ASPHALTE TDAINT renders Game, 
ou Lead and Zinc Roofs, Gutters, Wooden 7d &c. Water- 
proof. 48. per eallen. Paints of every Desaription 
2, Talbot-eourt, Gracechurch-street ; 8, Alexander-terrace, Led- 
bury- road, Bayswater. 








ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 

a FISH SAUCE are particularly requested to 

observ e is genuine but that which bears the name of 

WILLA M ‘UXZEN BY on the back of each bottle, in addition to 

the front label used so many years, and signed ELIZABETH 
LAZEN BY, 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curri and Salad, 
— by its tonic and invigorating roperties enables the: stomach 
rfectly digest the f y use of this aromatic and 
elicious Sauce is the best safeguard mH health. Sold by the Pro- 
bream 19, eg ye ee and 
68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and & 
Sons, Messrs. Crosse & re pe ee and other Oilmen —~f ler- 
ohana London; and gen y the principal Dealers in Sauce. 
B.'To guard against rierteatings, see that the pesees "r “Lea 
Perrine” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 


tinues to be prepared, with the most scrupulous care an@ 











OOPER’S DISPENSING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 26, Oxford-street, London.—LAVEMENT or 
ENEMA APPARATUS of every description at wholesale prices. 
The Apparatus No. 3 in the Illustrated Catalogue is particularly 
recommended. Price 19s., free to any Railway es ee, 
T. Cooper, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 26, Oxford-street.—Lists of 


| Prices, with engravings, f free by post. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY © ~ CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, France, and 
Vienna ; and from its great success in private practice isnow made 
known as apublic duty through the medium of the press. In 
every case of single or double rupture, in either sex, of any age, 
however bad or long standing, it is equally applicable, fee a 
cure in a few days, without inconvenience, and will be hailed ac 
boon by all who have been tortured with trusses. Sent post free 
to any part of the world, with instructions for use, on receipt of 
108. 6d. by post-office order, or stamps, by CHARLES BARKER, 
M.D., 10, Brook-street, Holborn, London.—Any infringement of 
this triple patent will be proceeded against, and restrained by 
injunction of the Lord High Chancellor. 


tenti by Messrs. THOS. and WM. HENRY, Manufacturing 
Chemists, anchester. It is sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., or with 
glass stoppers at 4s, 6d., Stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various agents in the Met: tropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of each bottle. 

Sold in London, wholesale, by. aan. Barcley & Sons, ng 
depreteaets Sutton & Co. Bow peaeees Hewbhery & Son: 
Edw: Thos. Butler, St. Paul's Chureh d of most of the 
had, authent ticated by a similar 

tam T OF VINEGAR, the 
invention of Mr. Henry, and the only genuine preraration of that 








CLEAR COMPLEXION !—GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWER is strongly recommended 

for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving the SKIN, 
and giving it a blooming and charming app pease. t will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 
y= t_, -) Depry render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
ear it from ig humour, imple, or eruption, and 
by continuing its use only a . ~® time, the skin will become and 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the tae 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 

use of a steel spring,so often hurtful in itseffects, is here avoided: “ 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while — requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn duringsleep. A descriptive circular may 
be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WuITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
r VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 163.each; postage 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LON DON. 


URES (without physic) of CONSTIPATION, 
Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phlegm, all Nervous, 
Bilious, and Liver one laints, Dysentery. Dinethes, Acidity, 
Palpitation, Heartburn, F eadaches, Hysteria, Romseies, De ility, 
Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Sickness at the 
stomace Sin 5. Fits, ‘Cough, . ‘Asthma, Bronchitis, $ Consumption, 

also Children’s Complsints. y DU BARRY 

LENTA ARABICA FOOD, we} restores healt fh without purg- 

i ing, inconvenience, or expense. it saves fifty times its cost in 
er remedies. To the most Tost enfeebled it it impares a healthy relish 
for lunch and dinner, — Re gg the oe of digestion, and 
nervous and muscu by Drs. Ure, 
Shorland, Harvey, Campbell. G Gattiker, Worse, Ingram ; Lord 
Stuart de Decies. the Downger | Coun: nn, Major- 
homas King, and 50,000 other rsons, whose 
health has been ectly restored oy, it ~ all. other means of 
cure had failed.—In canisters,11b, 28. 9d.; 21b, 48. ; 5b. 118, ; 
12 lb. 228.. the 12 1b. gree free, on Yeceipt of post-office order.— 
Barry Du_ Barry ao oe London; Fortnum, 
i, 0 sara oa Co. 60 60, Grace- 

xford-stree 








urch-street, 63 and 150, 








and smoot! the complexion perfectly clear 
and beautiful. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it 
allays the irritation and smarting pain, 
and allroughness, and renders the skin smooth and firm.—Sold in 
bottles, price 28. 9d., by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. — 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL. 
OUR w ~. ease, safety, and certainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIG COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfail- 
ing remedy for pond headache and all —_— = affections. 
Lilustrated pamphlets,‘ Why Hair becomes Gre ts Remedy,” 
gratis, or by post for four stamps. All Rheursatioc ‘affections are 
—_—, eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the 
ost safe, si and efficient galvanic jnctrument extant. 
Patronized by th (Offices) E. NG, 32, Basing: 
hall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Ridieese Cr; repute. 








PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


by the 
remedy 
As 


the 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS most wonderful in 
their effect for CURING ASTHMA.—Extract of a letter 





from Mr. John Bailie, Merchant, ynahinch, to Professor 
Holloway : “ Sir,—I have much p! ‘in you the 

iculars of an extraordi cure of Asthma by your Pills. 

ames —: f ore, Was wil 

Asthma for twenty years, variety of medicine 
in the hope of o grelief. In this he was disapr a but 
by the use of Holloway's Pills alone he has ect 
cure.”—Sold by all Medicine Venders throughout the world ¢ at. 
Prof. Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London ; and _80, 
' Maiden-lane, ew York 3 by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A. Gui- 


dicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta, 
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Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


WORDS WORT HEH: 


A BIOGRAPHY. 
By EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. 
London: W. & F. G. Casu, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





MR. 8. W. FULLOM’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. with Illustrations on Steel, by Jon Lexcu, 


A SECOND EDITION of 
THE MAN OF THE WORLD; 
OR, VANITIES OF THE DAY. 


By S. W. FULLOM, 
AvTHor oF ‘THE Great Highway.’ 
“In the vanities of the day, Mr. Fullom has found ample materials for a story which it is only just to say he has 
skilfully and effectively told. The incidents are numerous and varied beyond example.”— Morning Herald. 


“¢ Mr. Fullom’s ‘Man of the World’ is a masterly picture, which will attract the admiring attention of every 
beholder.”—Morning Post. 


CuaR_es J, Skeet, King William-street, Charing Cross. 





On the 4th of October, No. L price 2d., and on the Ist of November, Part I. price 10d. of 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


A New Illustrated Periodical of Literature, Art, Science, Social Progress, 
and Family Life. 


Edited by JOHN SAUNDERS and WESTLAND MARSTON. 


Contents of No. I. 
meee ene , by Siz C. Eastiaxe, President of the Royal Academy, engraved on Wood, in the highest style of 
e Art. 


THE STEREOSCOPE, by Siz Davin Brewster, K.H. F.R.S., being the First of a Series of Papers on Popular Science. 
ALFRED TENNYSON: a Portrait, by MAYALL, engraved by Henry Linton. 
‘THE FAMILY MYSTERY: a Taxz, by W1Lk1z CoL.ins. 

With other important Papers and Engravings. 


A detailed Prospectus, with 





peci of the Engravings, can be obtained from all Booksellers ; or post free, from the 
Office, 25, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 





Will appear on Saturday, September 20, 


No. I. of 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Price Fivepence; stamped, Sixpence. 


Publishing Offices :—London : 17, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. Paris: 16, Rue de l’Echiquier. 
Brussels : 6, Rue du Chant d’Oiseaux. 


ONDON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling. Politics, Literature, Art. Science, ani 
Fiction. Contents of No. V. | ):—The University of 
London, its History and Position—Constitutionalism in Spain- 
War of the Public Good—India un Loi e—The 
Ichabod Apollo—The Serpent of Vaihund—Sonnets—University| 


ce, 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. Paternoster-row. 





This day, 
HE RAMBLER for SEpremsr, 
1s. 6d, post free. 
Contents. 
The Session of 1856. 


L 
II. A Pilgrimage to the Proto- Monastery of Subiaco. 
III. Preston Hall, and our New Dignitaries. 
1V. Hymn for the Feast of B. James of Mevania. 
V. Catholicity and Nationality—The Moral and Intellectuy 
iversity of Races. 
VI. Who Wrote the Waverley Novels ? 
VII. Scientific Evidence ; The Trials of Palmer, Dove, &, 
VIII. Short Notices. 
London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street, and 63, Pater 
noster-row. 


qaz CHURCH MISSIONARY INTELLI. 
GENCER for SEPTEMBER, price Fivepence, contains :— 
i. Letter from the Bishop of Madras. detailing recent Ordinatioy 
and Confirmations in Tinnevelly and Travancore. 

2. ay of Travancore, its Climate, Scenery, History, Missionary 
; 





&c. (with a Missionary Map of the Country, anda 
Engravivg of Cottaram). 
3. Narrative of a Missionary Tour in the Interior of Chekeay 

Province, China, by the Rev. R. H. Cobbold, M.A. 
4. Abyssinia— Conclusion of Dr. Krapf’s Journal during hi! 
Visit to that Country in 1855, 
Résumé of the present Position of African Researéh—The Whit| 
Nile—East Africa—Dr. Livingston, 
5. Recent Intelligence—Arrival in England from Cuba of Joby 
Baptist Dasalu, supposed to have been killed by the Da! 
homians, March, 1851—Adult Baptisms in Jaffna, Ceylo 
—Letter from the Bishop of Rw ’s Land. 
London: Seeley, Hatchard, Nisbet. 


M. RIO’S NEW WORK.—This day, 


[ue FOUR MARTYRS. By A. F. Rio, 
Author of * L’Art Chrétien.’ Translated by Authority of thy 
Author. hen 8vo. cloth, free. 

London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. with Frontispiéce, price 5s. cloth 


HE CAMP and the CUTTER; or, aC 
to the Crimea during the late War in thé Yacht “8 
hawk.” By EDWIN GALT. With an Ap con 
Statistical Account of the Forces Killed, Wo » &e. 
“ This volume is a succession of pleasant pictures. The style 
Piquant an ing, and it is impossible to take up the 
without wishing to read it to the last page.” —Morning Post. 
omas Hod; 13, Pat Bt 
Just published, Part X. price 6s. 
ISCELLANEA GRAPHICA, A Collectio 
of Ancient, Mediwval, and Renai Remains in tl 
Possession of Lord Londesborough. 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

The Part contains a Triptych and other Sacred Utensils, printed 
in gold and colours—Jewellery of the Sixteenth Century—Dew 
—_ a Armour—and German Drinking-Cup in the forma 

im: 
Published by Chapman & Hall. Piccadilly. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 5a. cloth, 


GIGHTS and SCENES in the EAST 
By JAMES BRUCE, 
Author of ‘ Classic and Historic Portraits,’ &c. &. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


In the press, in feap. 4to. 


HE HISTORY and LIFE of the Rev. Dr 
JOHN TAULER, with Twenty-five of his SERMON 
Translated from the German, by SUSANNA WINK WORTH 
Translator of ‘ Theslegia Germanica,’ &c. With Notices of Tauler 
Life and Times, by the Translator, and a Preface by the 
CHAKLES KINGSLEY. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 



































This day is published, price 9s. handsomely bound in cloth, 
THE FIRST VOLUME 


OF THE 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
An Illustrated History of Society and Government from the Earliest Period 
to our own Times, 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Illustrated with Eight Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 
Also, price One Shilling, Part [X., being the First Part of the Second Volume. 
BrapBury & Eyans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





This day is published, price 10s. cloth, 


VOLUME II. of the CYCLOPZDIA of BIOGRAPHY, or 
THIRD DIVISION of the ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA, 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. This work will form 
the most complete Biographical Dictionary extant,—not only 
presenting a large amount of information on the personal history 
of distinguished men of all ages, but also including all living men 
of any degree of celebrity. 


Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


EVISION of the COMMON ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION of the BIBLE.—Dr. Cumming’s perversia 
of facts by statements in his letters, puuanes in the Times of th 
14th and 18th of August, respecting the American Bible Union, x 
*Two Letters to the Editor of the Times, Triibner & Co. If 
Paternoster-row, price 1d. See also * Letter to the Editor of 
m, Heaton & Son, 21, Warwick-lane, price 1d.; or % 0! 
either, post free, for 1s. 


SECOND PART of the PARALLEL EDI 
TION of the REVISED VERSION of the SCRIPTURES no 


published, price 2s. 6d. 
Tribner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 





ORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL 


NATIONAL MISSIONS, 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM, 7s. 6d. 
AGENTS of CIVILIZATION, 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION of TASTE, 1s. 
INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL, 64. 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY, 6d. 
CREED of a MAN, 4d. 

LESSONS of the PESTILENCE, 6d. 
SACRAMENTA‘L SERVICES, 6d. 
DISCOURSE on COMMERCIAL RESTRIC. 


TLONS, 3d. 
Triibner & Co, Paternoster-row. 








Printed by James Hormes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in th 
county of Middlesex, at his printing-office No. 4, Took’s-cou! 
Chancery-lane; in the parish of St. Andrew, in thesaid soants 

ublished by Joun Francis, of No, 14, Wellington-street No! 
fh thesaid county, Publisher.at No. 14,in Wellington-streetafo 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and N: ewsvenders.— Agente: fo} 
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